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of Lord Byng as Commissioner of the Metropolitan 

Police the Home Secretary offered no serious 
defence at all to the real criticisms which have been 
advanced against his choice. No one has said a word 
against Lord Byng personally, and everyone admires 
the public spirit of a great soldier who at the age 
of sixty-six consents to accept a job which is not only 
most responsible and arduous, but inevitably involves 
the endurance of a great deal of public criticism. He 
may be a good man for the post, but all the Home 
Secretary sought to convince the House of was that 
he was the best soldier for the post. On his request 
Lord Byng had suggested other soldiers, but they had 
refused. Tentatively he had looked for a great business 
man, but in vain! Why he had not looked for a man 
who had risen through the force itself he did not 
attempt to explain. What he wanted, he said, was 
to find a man who would restore public confidence in 
the Metropolitan Police Force. He had looked every- 
where, and could find no one but Lord Byng. His 
protestations were palpably sincere, but also palpably 
nonsensical ; for surely it is nonsense to suggest that 
in all England no civilian and no younger man could 
be found for such a post. Incidentally, his argument 
involved by implication as severe a condemnation of 
the Horwood regime as could be framed by the most 
ferocious of its critics. 

* * * 

But on the main point—the introduction of military 
officers into the police foree—the Home Secretary 
offered no defence at all. On the contrary, he admitted 
more than all that has been said by his critics. In the 
appointment of Chief Constables, he said, he had “tried 
to preserve an equality between police and the military.” 
But why on earth should “the military” as such be 


l the House of Commons debate on the appointment 


considered ? That is the whole point. He claimed, 
apparently, by way of self-defence, that as Assistant 
Commissioner he had appointed a naval officer. But 
why a Service man at all? In considering the lament- 
able history of the Metropolitan Police force since the 
war and the disrepute into which it has fallen, it is hard 
to avoid the conclusion that its control by a military 
man has been the actual cause of that generally ad- 
mitted disaster. For it is a disaster that the London 
police should have created a gulf between themselves 
and the London public, comparable in every respect 
with the inevitable gulf between soldier and civilian. 
The police should be members of the civilian public 
and should be encouraged by every means to think of 
themselves as such and not as a class apart owing 
allegiance only to their corps and their commander. 
Very possibly, as the Home Secretary suggested, Lord 
Byng will become “ the idol of the rank-and-file in the 
police force.” But how in the world will that help us ? 
The public wants less, not more of this esprit de corps. 
It wants less of the trivial spying of the ‘“‘ Hyde Park 
scandals” and a greater sense of the importance of 
telling the truth in court irrespective of whether the 
truth may damn acomrade. Evidently Sir W. Joynson 
Hicks has not yet grasped this point. 
* * * 

Governor Al Smith has made a sensational start 
in his fight for the American Presidency by securing 
as chairman of his campaign committee Mr. John J. 
Raskob, head of the vast and vastly successful General 
Motors Corporation. This is, of course, the first step, 
and an important one, towards commeading the 
Democratic Party to big business and demonstrating 
that the transfer of the Presidency to the Opposition 
would not imperil the prosperity that is the great 
Republican asset. Mr. Raskob is a maker not only 
of millions, but of millionaires. By the extraordinary 
running up of General Motors stock, the outstanding 
feature of the New York market for two years past, 
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he has eclipsed all records of the kind on the stock 
exchange, and is credited with having by this means 
elevated about eighty men into the millionaire class. 
Hitherto Mr. Raskob has borne no party label ; but heis 
an intimate friend of‘ Al’ Smith, like him a Catholic, 
and apparently an even more thoroughgoing ‘‘ Wet.”’ 
His acceptance of the chief position in the campaign 
means that Prohibition will be a much more definite 
issue than the authors of the Democratic platform 
intended, while Mr. Raskob and his friends will see 
to it that the party finances are ample and that the 
assault upon the great commercial centres will be far 
more formidable than that of the Democratic candi- 
dates in the last two presidential contests. 
* * * 


The Nationalist Government in China is beginning 
to busy itself about the “ unequal treaties.” It was 
formally announced a few days ago that all such treaties 
which have already expired are to be abrogated, while 
those that have not expired will immediately be 
terminated “ in accordance with the proper procedure,” 
new and fairer arrangements being substituted in both 
cases. This move, though it was certainly not 
unexpected, seems to have been a shock to the Powers, 
and there are rumblings in the Foreign Offices. China 
has now denounced the Belgian, Dutch, Spanish and 
Italian treaties, and the time fixed for the revision of 
the Japanese treaty is on the point of expiry. There is 
likely to be trouble over this, as Japan is apparently 
claiming that her old treaty is automatically renewed 
for another ten years. The attitude of the British 
Government also is reported to be unfavourable to the 
Chinese policy. Great Britain, it is said, cannot 
recognise the arbitrary abrogation of existing 
treaties, or negotiate new ones with a Government 
which has not proved its stability or its claim to speak 
for a united China, and which still owes us reparation 
for the outrages at Nanking last year. We hope this 
is not an accurate representation of Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s mind. A reasonable caution in dealing 
with the Chinese Nationalists is, no doubt, proper and 
necessary. But we are publicly pledged to the most 
lenient and liberal policy, and it would be deplorable 
if, by making such an uncompromising gesture, we 
should refuse to take the lead in an effort for a settle- 
ment. A settlement there has got to be, sooner or 
later, and sooner is better than later. Risks will have 
to be faced in any case, but there is surely less danger 
in courage and large-mindedness at this moment than 
in timidity and punctiliousness. 

* * * 


M. Venizelos is getting to work in Greece, and getting 
his way, too—in preliminaries at least. After a tussle, 
the President of the Republic has signed a decree 
abolishing Proportional Representation and substituting 
the majority vote system with small constituencies. 
This procedure is hotly opposed by the other party 
leaders as unconstitutional. Whether it is so or not, 
we are not sure; but we have very little doubt that 
P.R., with its tendency to multiply small parties, 
has been a mischief to Greece. Another change that 
has been decided on is the creation of a Senate; but 
this is to be postponed till after the elections for the 
Chamber next month. Apart from constitutional 
questions, the new Cabinet has made a decent—and 
what should prove to be a popular—gesture, by releasing 
General Pangalos, the ex-dictator, who has been lying 
in prison, without a trial, for nearly two years. The 
industrial trouble in Athens, too, which was looking 
ugly, has subsided ; all the strikes have been called off, 
and the tobacco workers’ dispute is to be settled by 
arbitration. On the whole, therefore, M. Venizelos 
starts his fifth Premiership under favourable conditions. 
His prestige, though not what it once was, is still 
immense, and he is not afraid of carrying things with 


ee) 


a high hand. But his enemies are many and some of 
them implacable, and they will certainly spare no 
efforts to embarrass the new regime. 

* . * 

The Cook-Maxton protestants have recruited a quite 
unexpected supporter in Mr. George Hicks, who was 
Chairman of the Trades Union Congress General Coungij 
two years ago. His adhesion is, at first sight, in stro 
contrast with his presidential address delivered at that 
time to the Trades Union Congress; for this was 
generally regarded as an advocacy of closer co-operation 
between employers and employed in the solution of 
industrial problems. Mr. Hicks has now explained 
that this was not all what he meant, and that he 
disapproves of the Mond negotiations. Mr. Wheatley 
has also joined in, with a strong condemnation of Mr, 
MacDonald ; and Mr. Kirkwood has taken the chair at 
the first of the conferences organised by the Cook- 
Maxton group. Mr. Cook has defined his principal 
object as being to secure the rejection of the Mond 
report at the Trades Union Congress in September, 
In the meantime, the Miners’ Executive have been 
meeting to consider the charges brought against Mr, 
Cook by the General Council. Thus, the alignment of 
forces in the Trade Union world is becoming more 
clearly defined. Undoubtedly, Mr. Cook and Mr, 
Maxton will get a certain amount of rank and file 
support ; but it is most unlikely that they will be able 
to compass the rejection of the Mond report, and, 
unless they can find something more positive to put 
forward than a mere denunciation of the Labour Party 
and the General Council, their protest looks like 
fizzling out. 

* * * 

If it is true that the German steel cartel, by making 
a close working arrangement with the Austrians, has 
acquired a complete controlling authority in the 
international steel agreement arrived at two years ago, 
it looks as if there are stormy times ahead. For the 
French and German points of view have been already 
more than once at variance within the international 
cartel, and if the Germans are now in a position per- 
manently to ensure the adoption of their policy, it is 
doubtful if the other parties included in the cartel 
will be ready to acquiesce. This may, of course, be 
the prelude to a renewed attempt to secure the inclusion 
of the British steel producers, whose adhesion would 
once more restore a balance. And it is significant 
that the British Government is now apparently prepared 
to reconsider its refusal to accept the steel industry 
as a candidate for protection under the Safeguarding 
Act. When this was mooted some time ago, Mr. 
Baldwin categorically refused to consider the appeal, 
presumably on the ground that it would involve a 
breach of his anti-tariff pledges. That the question is 
now to be reconsidered does not imply that the steel 
industry will get protection; for it will have to run 
the gauntlet of a “safeguarding” inquiry. But it 
does seem to imply that Mr. Baldwin now takes a 
different view of his pledges. It is scarcely far-fetched 
to link up this change with the development of the 
international steel cartel; for a British tariff on steel 
would both facilitate organisation among British steel 
producers and serve as a bargaining asset in connection 
with any negotiations for their entry into the inter- 
national cartel. Of course, any proposal to put 4 
tariff on imported steel will be vigorously fought by 
many British industrialists, for whom cheap foreign 
steel is an important raw material, as well as by Free 
Traders in general, for whom it would rank as by far 
the greatest breach yet made in the traditional free 
trade policy of the country. It remains to be seen 
whether the Government will really face the big con- 
troversy such a project would inevitably arouse. 
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Sir Josiah Stamp stated categorically this week that 
not even tentative proposals for any change in service 
conditions had yet been put by the railway companies 
pefore the Trade Unions. This, however, is not really 
inconsistent with Mr. J. H. Thomas’s statements at 
the N.U.R. Conference last week; for Sir Josiah 
Stamp did not deny that informal conversations had 
been going on, and that formal meetings were to take 
place on the general question of the reduction of working 
costs. His object, presumably, was to reassure those 
who had jumped to the conclusion that the companies 
had already decided to make a frontal attack on the 

aranteed week and on the basic rates laid down in the 
settlement which followed the railway strike of 1919. 
He did not say that no attack on these would be 
attempted ; he affirmed only that none had yet been 
made. It is, however, clear from the tone of his state- 
ment that the railway companies are conscious of the 
need for moving cautiously ; and it seems safe to con- 
clude that there is no immediate danger of a railway 
crisis. ‘The attitude of the Trade Unions seems to be 
that the broad terms of the settlement of 1919 ought to 
be accepted as an irreducible minimum, and that, as 
the Unions have given their help in getting the com- 
panies the road powers for which they have been 
asking, the companies ought to hold their hands at 
least until there has been an opportunity of testing in 
action the effect of the new powers on railway earnings. 
It is, however, premature to attempt /any detailed 
discussion of the problem until the companies have 
placed some formal proposals before the Unions. 
Indeed, it seems regrettable on the face of it that Mr. 
Thomas should have forced the question into the 
limelight at this stage. Doubtless, he wished to 
prepare the minds of his members for what might be 
coming; but he would have done better to wait. 


“ke a * 


The attempts of the Ministry of Labour to transfer 
unemployed miners from the colliery districts to other 
parts of the country, where it is hoped they may be 
absorbed, are leading to a storm of protest. What, 
itis being asked, is the use of sending Durham miners 
to the engineering works at Lincoln, when there are 
plenty of unemployed engineers in Lincoln itself ? 
What is the use of sending miners into jobs as painters’ 
labourers, when there are builders’ labourers of all 
sorts out of work in thousands throughout the country ? 
The local Labour organisations naturally urge that the 
local unemployed ought to have first claim in vacancies 
arising in their districts: the Ministry of Labour 
replies that special consideration ought to be given 
to miners and others from localities in which their 
industries are shut down. Obviously, somehow and 
somewhen, the miners from the decayed colliery areas 
must be transferred elsewhere ; but it is bad economy 
to move men long distances for purely temporary 
vacancies which could easily be filled by local unem- 
ployed, or to bring fresh labour into occupations in 
which there are already too many men available. The 
Ministry’s action seems, indeed, to be conceived wholly 
on the wrong lines. It is trying to lose the unemployed 
miners by dumping them down elsewhere, and then 
leaving them to fend for themselves in a labour market 
that is already fully supplied, instead of trying to 
create fresh forms of employment for them. No mere 
te-shuffling, geographical or industrial, will help to 
solve our unemployment problem. What is needed 
is more work; but for that we look in vain to Mr. 
Baldwin’s Government. The best it can think of is 
to give the cards another shuffle and a lucky poke. 

* * * 

The cotton dispute at Nelson still drags on, and an- 
other at Oldham, over a single non-Unionist spinner, 
has been added this week. These troubles reflect 

€ “Jumpiness ” which is prevalent throughout the 


industry. Meanwhile, the Master Cotton Spinners’ 
Federation has been persisting in its futile attempt to 
regulate the affairs of the trade by a reimposition of 
universal short time in the American section. Last 
week an attempt to secure general agreement to half- 
time working broke down. This week a renewed 
effort has been made to secure the required majority, 
with the same result. There are enough mills 
which find that it pays them better to go on pro- 
ducing all they can sell than to fall in with any 
concerted restriction, to ensure the failure of organ- 
ised short time, unless it is accompanied by other 
inducements. Short time, however, still appears to 
be the only policy that suggests itself to the leaders of 
the industry, and there is no sign that the failure to 
make it effective will give rise to any alternative plan 
of regulation. Statistics are, indeed, now being col- 
lected about the financial position of the concerns 
which are weighed down by debt burdens and excessive 
capital charges. This is intended as the prelude to 
an attempt at a financial arrangement designed to 
reduce costs; but the progress towards any sort of 
reorganisation still seems to be deplorably slow. The 
industry is said to be producing at present at the rate 
of about seventy per cent. of its capacity; but it is 
contended that this output cannot possibly be sold at 
remunerative prices, and that further curtailment is 
imperative. Curtailment, however, means the dis- 
appearance of firms which are now producing at or 
near the margin; and they are naturally reluctant to 
sign their own death-warrants. Hence this week's 
failure, and hence the difficulty, in the absence of any 
organisation with effective authority, of taking any 
concerted action in the interest of the trade as a whole. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: If Irishmen to-day 
knew as much about Parliamentary tactics as did their 
fathers they would appreciate more highly the subtle 
generalship by which Mr. Cosgrave, in spite of Fianna 
Fail’s obstruction, has steered his Constitution Amend- 
ments Bills through the Dail without being foreed to 
depart from his original time-table of a mid-July 
adjournment. Still, it is something that popular opinion 
is aware that Mr. de Valera has come badly out of 
the duel of wits. He owes his defeat not to the pressure 
of big battalions, but to the inability of himself and his 
followers to carry on the fight on the lines he laid down. 
While they do not shrink from inflicting long and 
boring speeches on the House, they proved to be, with 
the exception of Mr. Lemass and Mr. MacEntee, in- 
capable of the rapid improvisation necessary to make 
deliberate obstruction appear plausible, and it was 
obvious that the application of the closure was as much 
a relief to him as it was to Ministers. Naturally, Fianna 
Fail made as much capital as possible out of the Govern- 
ment’s short way with certain articles of the Consti- 
tution. The curious thing is that their protests appear 
to have impressed some people who have no sympathy 
with anti-Treatyite views. Yet the Dail had been 
informed twelve months ago that the Government had 
decided to eliminate the Initiative and the Referendum, 
and the plan of electing Senators by a vote of both 
Houses was recommended by a Committee representative 
of all sections in the Oireachtas. To talk of reckless 
tampering with fundamental provisions is, in face of 
these facts, altogether absurd. Up till 1930 it is open 
to any party with a majority to change the Constitution 
by ordinary legislative processes, and Ministers have 
announced their intention of introducing a measure by 
which after that date amendments of the Constitution, 
instead of requiring a majority of voters on the register, 
can be effected by the passage of a Bill through two 
successive Parliaments. This gives Mr. de Valera as good 
a sporting chance of getting his own way about the 
oath as he could reasonably expect. 

EB 
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THE POLICY OF LABOUR 


HE almost simultaneous publication at the end 

of last week of the interim report of the 
**“Mond” Conference and of the Labour 

Party’s new draft programme throws into high relief 
the present tendencies of Labour and Trade Union 
policy. It is easy to see in both documents what it is 
that alarms Mr. Cook and Mr. Maxton. The old fighting 
note is gone. One would, of course, hardly expect to 
find it in a report signed jointly by leading employers 
and Trade Union representatives ; but its absence is 
no less notable in the draft programme of the Labour 
Party. This is not to say that the new programme is 
particularly moderate in its proposals, or that there 
has been any watering down of the actual demands. 
The change is more subtle than that. It appears far 
less in what is said than in the way of saying it. That 
is why Mr. Cook and Mr. Maxton, though they sense 
the change and hate it, find it so difficult to advance 
rational reasons for their dislike. It is not easy to 
quarrel with a man, or a party, for saying what you 
want him to say, but saying it in the wrong tone of voice. 

The change of tone is, in reality, inevitable. It arises 
directly out of the position in which the Labour Party 
now finds itself. It has been in office, and it knows 
that it will be in office again. It wants to be in office 
soon, not only for the reasons for which all statesmen 
naturally desire office for their party, but also because 
it realises that delay is likely to make its position more 
difficult. Another five years of Conservative Govern- 
ment would be likely to leave British industry and 
the British people in even a worse plight than they 
are in to-day; and the longer our economic affairs 
are allowed to drift, the longer and harder will be the 
task of steering them back into their proper course. 
The Labour Party, therefore, must aim at convincing 
the electorate quickly, and must at the same time not 
promise what it knows it cannot perform. It is no 
longer a pioneering body able to say just what it likes 
because there is no danger that it will achieve power. 
Power—such power, at least, as comes with office— 
is for it a very present possibility, and all its appeals 
to the electorate and to its own supporters have to be 
framed in the light of that fact. But Mr. Cook and Mr. 
Maxton are evangelists—temperamentally articulate. 
It comes natural to them to think and speak in terms, 
not of a five or ten years’ programme of practical 
reforms, but of a life to come. They value the rattle 
of the drums of salvation far above the mild exhorta- 
tions of the voice of reason. They miss the old phrases 
that have always summoned them to battle; and they 
cannot believe, without the drums, that there is really 
to be a battle at all. So they think the Labour Party 
has given up its faith and surrendered its arms, though 
in fact it has only sat down to beleaguer the city of 
Capitalism instead of taking it by storm. 

Indeed, the Labour Party’s new manifesto is as 
plainly Socialist a document as has ever been issued by 
it. Lacking the phraseology of the class-war, or even 
the milder substitutes for it which have been the small 
change of I.L.P. propaganda, it contains, one and all, 
the salient changes for which British Socialism tra- 
ditionally stands. Nor does it merely contain every 
positive proposal ; it is also plainly animated as a whole 
by the Socialist idea. Behind each clause, and behind 
the entire document, is the essential Socialist doctrine 


a, 


of a scientific communal organisation of the economic 
life of Society, an entire abandonment of the olq 
individualistic trust in a pre-ordained harmony of the 
competitive order, an emphasis on the directive ang 
controlling function of the State in all major economic 
affairs, and an insistence on the rationing of the national 
wealth in the nearest possible accord with need and 
service. It does not envisage the coming of a purely 
Socialist society in the near future: it conceives of 
Socialism as a process of change, rather than a completed 
structure. But, though Mr. Cook and Mr. Maxton wil] 
probably not appreciate the fact, it is fundamentally 
and throughout a Socialist document. 

That is precisely the point which marks it off sharply 
from the recent, and far more detailed, pronouncement 
of Liberal policy embodied in the volume Britain’; 
Industrial Future. The immediate proposals of the two 
opposition parties present, at many points, a striking 
similarity. But the idea behind them is essentially 
different. The Liberals still think in terms of a funda. 
mentally capitalist economy, based on individual 
saving and private enterprise, but subjected perforce 
to a greatly increased amount of State regulation and 
centralised control. The Labour Party thinks in terms 
of a collectivist order of Society, arising out of the 
capitalist order by a gradual taking of one thing after 
another into the hands of the democratic community 
and its agents. To a large extent—but with the sig 
nificant exception of nationalisation—they propose the 
same immediate measures ; but to the two parties the 
same or similar measures mean quite different things. 
The Liberal report means, by way of salutary reform, 
to strengthen the capitalist order against the threat of 
dissolution. The Socialist programme means to bring 
order out of a dissolution it regards as inevitable, bys 
drastic, albeit gradual, change in the basis of social 
organisation. 

Nationalisation, we have said, is the outstanding 
exception to this apparent similarity of immediate 
objective. The Labour Party intends to nationalise 
mines, railways, insurance, and certain other key 
industries and services. whereas the Liberals stand out 
against nationalisation, and prefer schemes of com 
trolled trustification or amalgamation under private 
ownership. In the long run, the difference is of vital 
importance ; but we are not sure that it counts greatly 
as an immediate conflict of policy. For the lesson of 
the past few years has been that the bare contrast 
between national and private ownership is misleading, 
and that there are many possible hybrid and inter- 
mediate forms. We have already, under anti-Socialist 
Governments, half-nationalised electricity, and at least 
a quarter nationalised the railways. And the Labour 
Party, in urging full nationalisation, does not suggest 
the conduct of industries by ordinary State departments. 
The antagonism of principle on this point between 
Liberal and Labour remains as strong as ever; but tt 
does not look at all impossible to discover 4! | 
intermediate compromise which both might be prepared | 
to accept as a first step. 

Naturally, as the Liberal Report was hot against | 
Socialist extremism, so the Labour programme is hot | 
against the Liberal plan as a thing of shreds and patches. : 
The policy of patching up Capitalism seems to Socialists 
a mere theft of a part of the Socialist policy which 3 
meaningless and futile without its context and Its | 
Socialist background. That modern Liberalism 4) 
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rather eclectic than based on any firm body of principles 
most people will be disposed to agree. But this is 
jot a final objection ; for the Liberals may conceivably 
pe right in holding that Capitalism needs only mending 
and not replacing, and Labour may be wrong in think- 
ing that its first partial applications of the Socialist 
remedy will prepare the way for a peaceful transition 
to a completely Socialist economy. Mr. Cook and Mr. 
Maxton think that their party is wrong, and fear that 
the result of its ameliorative measures may be to 
strengthen Capitalism instead of undermining it. Mr. 
MacDonald and his colleagues, on the other hand, 
think that the superior efficiency of Collectivism, once 
it is given a foothold, is bound bit by bit to push 
individualism out. 

The fact remains that, for however different reasons, 
the two Opposition parties are for the present urging 
a good many of the same things, though there would 
certainly be wide differences between them as to the 
method and degree of their immediate application. 
Nor must it be forgotten that, whereas the Labour Party 
speaks unquestionably for its followers, there is con- 
siderable doubt how far Britain’s Industrial Future 
represents the real parliamentary intentions of the 
Liberal Party. Still, within the limits set by these 
conditions, there is obviously as close a resemblance in 
immediate programme as there is a wide divergence in 
ultimate aim. And this at once raises the question of 
the possibility and likelihood of a limited parliamentary 
co-operation. 

This turns, to a great extent, on the changes and 
chances of the actual political and economic situation. 
The background of the Mond Conference—which has 
been the condition of the virtual unanimity it has so 
far achieved—is a stability, or deadslowness, in the 
economic position of Great Britain that forbids either 
party in the industrial field to expect any advantage 
from attacking the other. In terms of the old strategy, 
the industrial situation is one of stalemate. This 
reacts undoubtedly on the political situation; for it 
means that the Trade Unions are unlikely either to 
press a Cook-Maxton policy on the Labour Party in 
the near future, or to act as a disturbing influence if the 
Labour Party comes back to political power. The 
moderation of tone that is to be observed throughout 
the Labour manifesto is traceable in part to this cause. 
It is not necessary, in face of the present position, to 
throw even a verbal sop to extremism. But moderation 
of tone is easily mistaken for modification of policy. 
We can trace no such modification in the new Labour 
programme at present; but, of course, it may come, 
for men are apt to act as they are understood. And a 
Socialism disentangled from the fighting phraseology 
that has characterised it in the past may turn out, in 
the long run, to be a different Socialism. 


ENGLAND’S DEVASTATED 
AREAS 


T is no exaggeration to say that in fifty years, at 


hot | 
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the rate so-called improvements are being made, 

the destruction of all the beauty and charm with 
which our ancestors enhanced their towns and villages 
will be complete.” This statement was quoted by the 
Prime Minister at Winchester a week ago, in the course 
of a speech on the swiftly vanishing charm and amenity 
of the English countryside. It had been made a few days 


earlier at the annual conference of British Architects, by 
Mr. E. Guy Dawber, a past president of the Royal Institute, 
to whom we are indebted for raising a most effective alarm 
upon a matter of serious national concern. Mr. Dawber 
addressed his appeal for positive action directly to his 
fellow-architects. Mr. Baldwin, acknowledging that a 
Prime Minister’s constituency must be the whole country, 
affirmed his own desire to preserve the beauty of England. 
He takes pleasure in restating the essence of the Con- 
servative faith, and at Winchester he did it once more. 
That faith involves, he said, two duties: “ to preserve the 
best of the old in our country and to make sure that we 
perpetuate only the good in what is new.” The mid- 
summer season is obviously the most appropriate for 
taking stock of the position in respect of our country’s 
devastated areas. 

The present year has yielded a somewhat smaller crop 
than usual of urgent calls for the saving of threatened 
places of beauty or historic interest ; but, on the other hand, 
it has produced a louder and more authoritative protest 
than we have ever heard before against the general desola- 
tion, marked by what Mr. Dawber calls “the formless 
rash of building ’’ that has spread outwards from the towns 
and cities with terrifying rapidity during the past few years. 
In the varying loss and gain of the struggle over endangered 
beauty spots there is very little of recent happening to 
record. The Bolt Head estates near Salcombe came in June 
under the care of the National Trust, but it is a chastening fact 
that the piece of Devon coast thus obtained for the nation 
as freehold is less than 600 acres in extent, although, happily, 
a larger tract is secured at a very trifling rent for 500 years. 
If, as a supplement to this excellent small transaction, 
the rescue of the Lulworth cliffs from the War Office could 
have been announced, the public might have been en- 
couraged to hope that the movement for preserving the 
best of the South Coast was making some headway. But 
Lulworth is not rescued. The tank gunnery school 
remains in possession of the downs, unsurpassed in England, 
and a large part of the adjoining estate has been sold for 
building development. In Sussex a good piece of work 
stands this year to the credit of the Brighton Corporation, 
which, taking advantage of the enlargement of the muni- 
cipal area, has gained possession of the Devil’s Dyke and 
Ditchling Beacon. In Hertfordshire the final portion of 
the superb Ashridge estate, a fine tract of which was secured 
to the nation last year, has lately passed into the ownership 
of the Conservative party. Not a single stretch of wild 
country in Wales or the English Lakes, we believe, has 
this year fallen to the National Trust, while on the opposite 
side of England St. Abb’s Head is the latest piece of the 
coast to appear in the announcements of the estate dealers. 

When we turn to the other aspect of the problem, the 
rapid spread of devastation by building, we may, at any 
rate, take note of a considerable amount of local activity. 
The metropolitan public showed signs of alarm last autumn 
when it became known that the War Office was extending 
its powers over a great part of the finest range of the 
Surrey Commons. The military authorities were checked 
but not defeated. They remain a menace to the 
Commons, but in the meantime there is to be noted 
an admirable enterprise on the part of the Mid-Surrey 
Town Planning Committee, which is advocating the 
adoption of a comprehensive plan for the ordering of 
the Dorking-Reigate region and the preservation of the 
North Downs, together with adequate portions of the 
adjacent woods and meadows. The new Oxford Preserv- 
ation Trust has opened this week its campaign for the 
raising of £250,000, to be divided between the improve- 
ment of the city (one of the worst examples of recent 


devastation in the country) and the purchase of land for 
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Securing a belt of park and meadow. That Oxford should 
at last be awakening to the grossness of her own deplorable 
condition is at all events something. It means, incidentally, 
that the rival university city can hardly lag behind, and 
“for a non-industrial town Cambridge leads England in 
its peripheral devastation.” This assertion is made by 
Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis, in a lively, slapdash, and enter- 
taining volume, which comes opportunely from the press 
at the moment when the subject of which it treats is being 
vigorously pushed to the forefront.* Mr. Williams-Ellis 
is more detailed and much less restrained than Mr. Guy 
Dawber. His inquiries into the “ spate of mean building ” 
which, as he says, is shrivelling up the old England, have 
taken him into all parts of the country, and he concludes, 
not without a desperate kind of hope, that the “ ravages 
incidental to the malady are no longer being accepted 
fatalistically and as a matter of course.’”’” Down to the 
eighteenth century the English town was a seemly and 
pleasant growth. Throughout the nineteenth century it 
was what Cobbett called a wen. Since the coming of the 
motor-car it has sprawled everywhere beyond bounds. 
The devastation, says Mr. Williams-Ellis, has not gone so 
far but England may “ halt, then face about, and begin to 
regain order and beauty.” The new industrialism and 
commercialism, he contends, are as reckless and unscru- 
pulous as were the old. Having made the towns unin- 
habitable for all who are able to abandon them, they 
spread ugliness into the country, being effectively aided 
in the present stage of our experience by the rapid “‘ ribbon 
development ” along the new main roads. Mr. Williams- 
Ellis looks for evidences of any movement towards better 
things, and, for all the comprehensiveness of his indictment, 
he succeeds in finding a few. Within its too limited powers, 
he thinks, the Ministry of Health is now manifestly on the 
right side, and if its intentions in the matter of housing 
schemes were always interpreted by a competent architect 
on the spot, we should have little to grumble at in what 
has been done under this Department. And, in any case, 
it is not the public housing schemes—some of which, such 
as Becontree and Hendon, are among the best—that 
afford examples of the “ fungoid excrescences ” of which 
the architects and the Prime Minister are complaining. 
Our main difficulties arise from the absence of control 
and of co-ordination. The architects in general are in 
favour of local advisory committees, upon which repre- 
sentatives of all the principal interests and agencies might 
have seats. Mr. Chamberlain has instituted such com- 
mittees in connection with his plans for the reconditioning 
of houses. But neither in the Wheatley Act nor in the 
Chamberlain Act, Mr. Williams-Ellis points out, is there 
any mention of “ amenity.” In the Town Planning Act 
there is; but that is a cumbrous and vexatious measure. 
It has proved, however, to be the one instrument under 
which a movement in the right direction can be made, and 
if Mr. Neville Chamberlain is desirous, in the brief time that 
remains to him at the Ministry of Health, to accomplish 
something by which his name will be written among those 
of England’s permanent benefactors, he should set out to 
simplify and strengthen Mr. John Burns’s Act in the light 
of our experience of the past fifteen years. 

There remains, however, the question that becomes 
more pressing every year—by what process or machinery 
can we arrest the devastation of England, prevent the 
absorption of fields, woods, and downs, and make certain 
the means of access for the town populations to open 
country ? In none of the three speeches at Winchester in 
which he touched upon the theme—nearest, perhaps, of all 
themes to his heart—did Mr. Baldwin hint at a positive 





* England and the Octopus, 
Bles. 5s. 


By Clough Williams-Ellis. Geoffrey 
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policy. “ This, I think, is the right moment to speak of 
these things.” Certainly it is, and those who have bee, 
speaking and writing of them for years are gratified t, 
have their efforts reinforeed by the voice of the Prin, 
Minister. But why is the present the right time for speaking 
alone? “To preserve the beauties of our country, tho 
is something worth living for.” So we all say; by 
Mr. Baldwin alone has the power to embody his faith anj 
hope in policy. After all, he is not only the Member 
Parliament for all England: he is the head of the Gover. 
ment. His time, it may be, is very brief, and he hag 
himself proclaimed that the period of grace for the Englis} 
countryside is brief enough. In these columns last yea 
the suggestion was made that the conservation of the Eng. 
lish country, being a national concern, can be dealt wit) 
only by a national authority, within, or allied with, the 
Ministry of Health. If there is an alternative, what is it) 
If there is none, why should not the present Prime Minister, 
more closely identified with this vital interest than any of 
his predecessors, resolve to face the challenge while the 
power remains in his hands ? 





THE SITUATION IN SYRIA 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


TT fact that a Syrian Constituent Assembly js 
now in session at Damascus is welcome evidence 
that the situation in Syria has at length taken 
a marked turn for the better. Elections were held in all 
parts of the country last April, and on June 9th the 
successful candidates were convened by M. Ponsot, the 
French High Commissioner, for the purpose of framing a 
Constitution. It is interesting to note that one of the 
first acts of the Assembly was to elect as its President 
Hashim Bey Atassi, one of the Nationalist leaders deported 
by M. Ponsot’s predecessor, M. Henri de Jouvenel. 

When M. de Jouvenel succeeded General Sarrail as 
High Commissioner at the end of 1925, Syria was ina 
state of ferment. The Druzes were in open revolt. There 
had been serious disturbances in and around Damascus, 
and throughout the country there were ominous signs of 
unrest. So serious did the situation appear that it was 
thought to call for a searching inquiry by the Permanent 
Mandates Commission of the League of Nations, which met 
specially for that purpose in Rome at the beginning of 1926. 
In its report to the Council of the League, the Commission 
severely criticised General Sarrail and did not disguise its 
opinion that the French had made serious mistakes in 
Syria. At the same time, the report frankly recognised 
the exceptional difficulty and delicacy of the Syrian 
problem, complicated as it was by the rivalries of a 
bewildering variety of races and creeds, as well as by the | 
backwardness of the great mass of the Syrian population 
and the scarcity of responsible and disinterested leaders. 

M. de Jouvenel came to Syria with a policy of concilia- 
tion. His programme was to hold elections as soon as | 
possible throughout the country, thus providing Syria 
with representative bodies with which a modus vivendi 
could be negotiated. But, excellent as were his intentions, 
M. de Jouvenel had over-simplified the problem and had 
underestimated the bitterness and the intransigence of 
the Nationalist opposition. He made a show of holding 
elections, but even when they were nominally carried 
through an organised boycott made them nugatory almost 
everywhere, except in the predominantly Turkish-speaking 
district of Alexandretta. In the end, M. de Jouvenel 
had to content himself with setting up on his own authority | 
a Provisional Syrian Government under Damad Ahmed | 
Nami Bey, who was of Circassian origin and whose associa- 
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tions were more Turkish than Syrian. M. de Jouvenel 
had made a genuine attempt at appeasement, but he was 
under the disadvantage of dealing with opponents with 
whose psychology and mental make-up he was unfamiliar. 
When his conciliatory gestures were repulsed, he was 
irritated and antagonised by their failure. It soon became 
clear that he was not destined to solve the Syrian problem, 
and in August, 1926, he laid down his appointment, after 
holding it for less than ten months. 

His successor was M. Henri Ponsot, a distinguished 
public servant, who had spent part of his career in Tunis 
and had also dealt with North African affairs at the Quai 
dOrsay. Thus M. Ponsot brought with him to Syria 
not only administrative experience, but some knowledge 
of the Arab world. Soon after his arrival in Syria in 
October, 1926, he was recalled to Paris to assist in framing 
a restatement of French policy in Syria. By the time 
he returned to Beirut in June, 1927, the situation had 
sensibly improved, and Syria, if still discontented, could 
no longer be said to be seriously disturbed. On July 27th, 
1927, M. Ponsot made his eagerly awaited statement of 
policy. Though couched in conciliatory terms and vaguely 
benevolent towards Syrian aspirations, the statement was 
decidedly cautious and non-committal. It was severely 
criticised by the Nationalists on the ground that it hedged 
on the burning question of Syrian unity and failed to 
make it clear whether France did or did not propose to 
encourage the welding together of the so-called “‘ States ”’ 
into which Syria had been carved up. Nevertheless, the 
Nationalists were no longer united in an uncompromising 
refusal to co-operate with the French. Serious dissensions 
developed in the Nationalist camp, and there was a large 
and influential party which, without renouncing the original 
demand for Syrian unity and independence, was plainly 
prepared to discuss a pacific settlement. Early in 1928 
a further stage in the development of French policy in 
Syria was marked by a series of decrees, all pointing in 
the same direction. The state of siege was terminated ; 
the censorship of the Press was abolished, and _ political 
offenders (with a few exceptions) were amnestied. Mean- 
while, Damad Ahmed Nami Bey had resigned his office 
as head of the Provisional Syrian Government and had 
been succeeded by Taj ed-Din el-Hasani, a man who, 
though not an extremist, was identified with the Nationalists 
and commanded their confidence. The elections which 
followed in April resulted, as they were bound to do, in 
a Nationalist victory. It remains to be seen how the 
Constituent Assembly will deal with the delicate and 
complicated problems with which it is directly or indirectly 
concerned. Its main business is to frame a Constitution 
for Syria. On this the question which naturally arises is : 
“What is Syria?’ What are to be the relations between 
Aleppo and Damascus, which together make up the 
so-called “* State of Syria,” and such detached or semi- 
detached units as the ‘“‘ State” of the Alawiyin around 
Latakia, the Druze country, and the Turkish-speaking 
districts of Alexandretta and Antioch? What are to be 
the relations between Syria and the Lebanon, now recog- 
nised by the French, at least on paper, as an independent 
republic, it being borne in mind that the predominantly 
Christian Lebanon has been enlarged by the addition of 
certain adjacent areas which are predominantly Moslem ? 
Finally, when these questions have been disposed of, what 
are to be the relations between Syria (or Syria and the 
Lebanon) and the Mandatory Power? Is Syria to be an 
independent State, standing towards France as Iraq 
stands towards Great Britain? If so, is it to be a republic 
or a monarchy, and if a monarchy, where is a monarch to 
be found who will be generally acceptable in Syria and 
will not be likely, for dynastic or personal reasons, to 


embroil himself with Great Britain’s protégés, King Feisul 
of Iraq and the Emir Abdullah of Trans-Jordan. These 
are among the questions which will sooner or later have 
to be dealt with before a final settlement is reached. 
However they may eventually be answered, something 
has already been gained by the mere fact that elections 
have been carried through without disturbance and an 
Assembly with some claim to a representative character is 
actually in being. L. 8. 


MUMBLING 


M rec people who have listened to the Linguaphone 


record of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s voice on their 

gramophones must have drawn comfort from 
his confession that, in the privacy of his home, he is often 
accused of mumbling. Mr. Shaw, as everybody who has 
heard him speak in public knows, is a man who pronounces 
every word he says as distinctly as if he thought distinct 
pronunciation were the chief end of existence. None of 
the older comedians who used to bring out every tiniest 
point of Gilbert’s in the Gilbert and Sullivan operas spoke 
more clearly than Mr. Shaw. It would be impossible to 
invent a machine that could speak more clearly. Yet we 
find this master of the audible vocable confessing that at 
the breakfast-table he takes so little pains with his speech 
that very often his wife, instead of giving him the answer 
he expects, says, ‘‘ Don’t mumble, and don’t turn your head 
away when you speak. I can’t heara word you are saying.” 
If he has occasion to ask his wife to tell him the time, he 
declares, he does not say, “‘ What o’clock is it?” as he 
would to a stranger, but “ ’clock ’s ’t ?” 

It is pleasant to find that a great man shares our failings, 
even in a small measure, and we who belong to the mumbling 
school of conversationalists shall feel less ashamed in future, 
as we are asked to repeat every other remark we make, 
when we remember that Mr. Shaw, too, mumbles. Not 
that he mumbles as we mumble. For we mumble, not 
only in the home, but in the ’bus, in the restaurant, in the 
office, in the shop, at dinner-parties and at every kind of 
social gathering. No one ever hears anything we say till 
we have said it twice, and then it is usually something 
different from what we said at first. I have several friends, 
indeed, to whom I am sincerely attached and who, I am 
sure, have never heard a single word I have uttered. There 
is one charming woman in particular whom I constantly 
meet at parties. Whenever I see her I always cross the 
room to her, and we have long conversations without 
either of us understanding a sentence of the other’s talk, 
for she, too, mumbles. Long ago I have given up the 
attempt to hear what she is saying, and, while she talks, I 
try to listen to the other conversations that are going on 
around us. I can see that she is all the time doing the 
same, excellently though she pretends to be interested in 
my inaudible words. In the result, I think, we both like 
talking to each other, since it is usually quite as enjoyable 
to listen to the conversation of people with whom one is not 
conversing as to listen to the conversation of the person 
with whom one is, or is supposed to be, conversing. I 
like to overhear the conversation even of people who would 
bore me if they were talking to me directly. 

It might be suggested that the lady and I ought to come 
to an understanding and say to each other frankly : ‘* Let’s 
give up the pretence of talking. Let us simply stand 
opposite each other and listen to the delightful things that 
are being said by people with more audible voices than 
ours.” If I said this to her, however, she would not hear 
what I was saying, and, if she said it to me, I should be as 
helpless. One of us might, of course, write to the other 
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about it, but I faney each of us would shrink from hurting 
the other’s feelings by suggesting that she or he did not 
speak audibly. Besides, it is rather uncomfortable to be 
in the company of another human being at a party without 
cither’s making the slightest attempt at conversation. 
There is one lady to whom I have been introduced again 
and again in crowded rooms and who, as soon as the intro- 
duction is over, seems as if turned to stone. I say some- 
thing to her for the sake of saying something. She stands, 
with her beautiful but impassive brow, gazing into vacancy, 
uttering no sound, giving not the least sign that she knows 
that I have spoken. Thinking, not that she has not heard 
me, but that she does not even realise that I have said 
something inaudible, I raise my voice so that, even if people 
amid the general din may not know that I am talking, 
they will know that I am making some kind of almost 
human noise. Not a movement of her lips or of any 
muscle of her face responds: she is still marble. Beads 
of self-consciousness begin to break out on my forehead : 
I feel, when I speak, that I am squeaking and gibbering 
like a ghost foreseeing the murder of Cesar. First, I 
try to say something: then, while I am saying it, I try not 
to say it: then, having ceased to say it, I begin saying it 
again, my throat parched, my brain reeling, my reason 
on the verge of collapse: then I, too, relapse into an agony 
of silence and stand there, throwing frightened glances 
round the room, till a merciful hostess comes up and rescues 
us from the horror of each other’s company. 

Yes, it is better to mumble in the company of another 
human being who is mumbling than to be silent in the 
company of another human being who is silent. When 
ene has grown middle-aged, one can endure being silent 
at a party if one is allowed to stand against a wall in solitude 
and watch people. But I would rather sit or stand with 
St. Lawrence on his gridiron than sit or stand with another 
human being at a party without either of us being able to 
frame even one inaudible sentence. Hence the charming 
lady with the inaudible voice and I will, I hope, go on 
mumbling to each other when we meet at parties. She 
will say something to me which I shall catch as: ‘ Wa- 
wa-Wwa-Wa-wa-wa.” I shall reply—for I am a man of few 
words—in a sentence that she will hear as: 


99 


woo : 


** Woo-woo- 
She will smile graciously and reply in a long and 
confidential burst of anapests that will sound like : “* Way- 
Way-way, Way-Wway-way, Way-way-way, 
way-Way-way, Way-Way-way, Way-Way-way, Way-way-way, 
way.’ Delighted to find the conversation flowing so 
smoothly, I shall return smile for smile and observe quietly 
(in phonetic spelling): “A, e, i, 0, u.”’ She will look 
surprised and, if one may judge by the intonation of her 
voice, will answer with a question: “ U,o,i,e,a?” Then, 
having discovered the virtues of the live vowels, we shall go 
on repeating them in every possible permutation and 
combination, engaged in a happy juggler’s game of keeping 
all five in motion till a cruel host or hostess comes up and 
tears us apart. I cannot be sure, of course, whether my 
friend enjoys talking to me as much as I enjoy talking to 
her, for she has never told me so, or, if she did, I did 
not catch what she was saying. 


way-Wway-way, 


I hope, however, that she 
imagines I am saying as amusing things as I imagine she 
is saying. 

I am not sure, however, that it is merely my habit of 
mumbling that prevents other people from hearing what 
I am saying. It is possible that the fault is partly that of 
the inflection of my voice, which is different from the 
inflection of London. Excessive smoking, again, may have 
injured the resonance of my vocal chords. Still, I cannot 
claim to articulate like an elocution master. Whatever the 
cause may be, my friends hear only a small proportion of 
the things I say. It would sound modest if I said that pos- 
sibly they do not miss very much. But it would be untrue. 


a 


They have missed a great deal. I have said many witty 
things and told many amusing stories in the voice they 
could not hear. Sometimes they say, “I’m sorry, ] 
didn’t hear you,” and wait for me to repeat in an audible 
voice whatever I have been saying, but the witty thin 

that I repeat in an audible voice is never quite the same 
as the witty thing that was mumbled. It is no longer 
spiritual: it is mechanical as it is articulated clearly. It jg 
the same with a story. I have often told an excellent 
story at the dinner-table, but have told it in a voice that 
no one could hear. Then someone has asked me to repeat it, 
In such circumstances, one condenses, one becomes self. 
conscious, and somehow or other the point vanishes, 
Luckily, very few people ask one to repeat what one has 
been saying. Most people would rather talk than listen, 
and are more inclined to the opinion that other people talk 
too much than that they talk too little. I should be of this 
opinion myself if only I could make myself heard. Even 
as it is, indeed, I talk far more than my friends realise. If 
all the things I mumble in the course of a dinner-party 
were put into print, they would fill several columns of a 
newspaper. I was amused by an essay that one of the 
most delightful of my friends once wrote on the subject 
of conversation-—an essay in the course of which he praised 
this talker for his wit and that for his wisdom and he went 
on to remark that, while good talkers are necessary for good 
conversation, scarcely less necessary are good listeners, 
And he singled me out as an example of a good listener, 
who took but a silent part in the conversation. It is a 
compliment that I would give much to deserve, but I do 
not like sailing under false colours, and the truth must be 
told. During all the many conversations I have had with 
my friend, I have listened, it is true, and listened with 
pleasure, but I have not been silent. I was talking hard 
all the time—talking like the veriest chatterbox—but, as 
L spoke in a low, mumbling voice, and he could hear scarcely 
a word I was saying, my friend did not know that I was 
talking, and concluded that I was one of the most silent 
men of his acquaintance. Do I, then, claim to be a good 
conversationalist ? No, but I claim to be one of the most 
irrepressible mumblers of my generation. zs 


THE CANCER CONFERENCE 


EXT week witnesses in London the International 

Cancer Conference, organised by the British 

Empire Cancer Campaign. Leading authorities 

from many countries will be present, and the opportunity 

is a great one. Little doubt can be entertained regarding 

at least one important result of the Conference, which is 

to be sincerely welcomed on that account; but I confess 

to very grave disappointment regarding the conception 

and details of the programme which has been prepared 
for the occasion. 

In many articles, published here at intervals since the 
war, reference has been made to the advance of a new 
method of treating cancer. This method may be called 
radiation—to cover the use both of X-rays and of radium. 
In both cases the active agent is radiation, certain of 
the gamma rays of radium being of higher pitch, or 
‘“‘ harder,” than can be produced by any X-ray tube. 
We have here discussed at various times the use of radium 
itself, notably at the Radium Institute, and the use of 
X-rays, with special reference to the development in 
Bavaria of X-ray treatment of cancer of the womb. ‘The 
general conclusion has been reached that the radiologist 
is now possessed of a record and of powers which entitle 
him to be ranked as the peer of the surgeon in the treat- 
ment of cancer, regarded generally. In some situations 
the superiority of radiation may be evident, in others 
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radiation May seem inapplicable ; but, regarding cancer 
as a Whole, the value of radiation is such that the radiologist 
should no longer be regarded as an accessory, to be called 
in by the surgeon after he has failed, or if he thinks fit. 
[have submitted the view that henceforth the radiologist 
must be regarded as the surgeon’s equal, and that both 
should be consulted, as equal partners, not as rivals nor 
alternatives, in every case of cancer. 

But hitherto the recognised treatment of cancer has 
been the knife. The disease has been the monopoly of 
the surgeon. No state of things resembling that which 
I have here submitted as right has obtained. Intense 
and extreme professional jealousy has been aroused, and 
foreign results obtained by radiation have in this country 
been accepted and acted on most tardily. However, a 
yery large proportion of all the time of the Conference 
next week, both in the morning discussions and in the 
afternoon demonstrations, has been allotted to radiation, 
and the relative value of the two methods is to be discussed 
in detail in respect of cancer in several of its most common 
situations. In view of recorded data, I have no doubt 
whatever that next week will definitely mark the end of 
the surgical dominance of this subject. Henceforward 
the surgeon must recognise the radiologist as his equal. 

We may go further and definitely assert that in, for 
instance, the treatment of cancer of the womb, radiation 
has been definitely proved to be superior to the knife. 
An enormous number of records have been recently analysed 
by Dr. Janet Lane Clayton, and the result is unequivocal. 
In its effect upon the disease, radiation is at least equal 
to the knife, and its use has practically no mortality, 
whereas the operation which yields results most nearly 
comparable to those of radiation has itself a mortality 
of about one case in three. 

Two valuable results would follow from the general 
public recognition of the status of radiation, as it has been 
submitted here in recent years. The first is that money 
would quickly be forthcoming to ensure that the necessary 
supply of radium would be available for every case in 
which its use was indicated. A number of very dis- 
tinguished women, including the leading women doctors 
of the day, lately asked in the Times for the relatively 
trifling sum of ten thousand pounds for radium to treat 
cancer of the womb, and they had only obtained fifteen 
hundred pounds at the time of writing this article. If 
the public really knew the facts, they would have got 
ten times the sum asked for the next day.* 

The other valuable result which should follow the public 
knowledge of the new phase of radiation is that many 
people, who delay fatally in seeking advice because they 
fear the knife, may be willing to consult their doctor in 
time, if they know that, to-day, they stand an even chance 
or so of being advised to undergo radiation rather than 
a surgical operation, if cancer is diagnosed. This is an 
entirely new state of things, and an immense improvement 
upon the old, in relation to our attempts to persuade the 
public to consult the doctor in time. My own efforts 
in this respect go back twenty-two years, to the publication 
by a leading surgeon, in a medical series of which I was 
editor, of a volume the substance of which was a plea for 
early diagnosis, making early operation possible; but 
the fear of operation has always heavily militated against 
the fulfilment of our hopes along that line. Henceforth 
the case is changed, vastly for the better. If to-day 
nine surgeons out of ten would scout the idea of any 
alternative to the knife, I do not think they will venture 
to do so this day week. 

So much to the good. But as for the rest of next week’s 





* Donations may be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Lady Briscoe, 
M.B., 30 Harley Street, W. 


programme, I am at a loss to imagine how it came to be 
thrown together—one cannot say devised or conceived. 
For instance, a famous surgeon gets an innings in one 
place, on a particular form of cancer, and will very likely 
add five figures to his income in the next year or two. 
This is nice for him, but does nothing for us. Nothing 
resembling a sequence or scheme or principle is to be 
discovered either in the details of the programme or in 
their order. Very nearly the whole of the time is given 
to treatment, though all the world knows that the treat- 
ment of cancer is a ghastly failure, with rare exceptions. 

If the subject were in the hands of impartial students 
or philosophers, the first place would be given to the 
problem of causation. All the brains and experience 
assembled in London next week would be pooled and 
co-ordinated in a series of discussions, dealing with all the 
available evidence as to the causes of cancer. The 
laboratories would tell us of experimental cancer in rat 
and mouse, the statisticians would tell us of the incidence 
of the disease in nations, in the sexes, in its various sites, 
in respect of occupations, and in respect of personal habits 
of diet, ete. 

Next, of course, the Conference would proceed to the 
fullest possible discussion of the prevention of cancer on 
the lines indicated by what had been learnt of its causation, 
and an attempt would be made, by means of simple language 
and authoritative statement, to broadcast the principles and 
the practice of the prevention of the disease. Let no one 
say that nothing is possible, for the immediate possibilities 
are vast. Many forms of industrial cancer could be 
prevented henceforth, as X-ray cancer is now being every- 
where prevented. Vast numbers of cases of cancer of 
the food canal and of cancer of the womb could be pre- 
vented, by means indicated here in many articles during 
the past decade. The Cancer Commission of the League 
of Nations has expressed itself as regards one of these, 
and our own Registrar-General, in his recent Decennial 
Report, as regards others. 

Nevertheless, though the fact will scarcely be believed, 
the prevention of cancer does not occur in the programme of 
the Conference. I draw public attention to the fact now, 
not in the hope that, at the last hour, an intelligent and 
coherent programme can be devised, but at least in the 
hope that, here and there, where opportunity offers, some 
of the speakers may direct themselves to what should be 
the chief concern of any such Conference. 

The surgeons’ day is nearly done, but their view still 
dominates this Conference. If you have cancer, you interest 
them intensely; if you have not, you do not interest 
them at all. They begin to open their eyes when the 
cancer is there, and everyone knows that it is almost 
always then too late. Let us hope for the best from the 
very last international conference that will ever be held 
on cancer without an allusion to prevention in_ its 
programme. LENs. 


Miscellany 
PIERRE LOTI 


N June 16th, 1923, a dispatch boat having on board 
() a coffin which contained the body of Captain Louis 
Marie Julien Viaud, made its way from Rochefort 

to the Island of St. Pierre d’Oleron—and presently Pierre 
Loti, in accordance with his wishes, was laid to rest among 
his Huguenot ancestors. That strange return was the 
result of the strong sentimental attachment which Loti had 
for the past; for actually there could have been nothing 


in common between him and his people. They had a narrow 
Cea 
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and strict philosophy of life, in which discipline played a 
foremost part. ‘* My rule of conduct,” says Loti, “is to do 
as I please, despite morality and convention. ... I have 
tried to be a believer, and I couldn’t. . . . The supreme 
illusion which can bring courage to some people even to the 
point of heroism has been refused me.” He was, says a 
friend, the most unfortunate of men. 

Loti’s life is too well known to be more than touched on 
here. He came of a family which had given many of its 
members to the French Navy. As an officer in that Service 
he undertook his duties with seriousness, but was never 
very popular with his confréres on account of his aloofness, 
He liked very much to be alone. And besides, all his free 
time was taken up with writing and the business of love- 
making. ‘* Whenever,’ says Henry James, in an intro- 
duction to Impressions, ‘‘ Loti landed, he made love, and 
whenever he made love he appears to have told us about it.” 
That is no over-statement ; Madame Chrysanthéme is full of 
it, so is Aziyadé, so is Rarahu. And in each case the story 
is more or less an account of his own experiences. Some 
people are unable to read him because of the erotic nature 
of his work. “It has been urged against my books that 
there is always in them too much of the trouble of love ; 
this time there is only a little love and that an honest love 
and it comes towards the end,” Loti wrote in his dedication 
of Mon Frére Yves to Alphonse Daudet. 

English translations of his work probably date back to 
about 1887. One remembers reading many years ago trans- 
lations of Pécheur d’Islande, Mon Frére Yves, and Le Livre 
de la Pitié et de la Mort. And recently some pleasantly 
illustrated volumes of the first uniform edition of his chief 
works in English have been published.* Their price is low 
and the translation very good indeed. No well-stocked 
library can afford to omit Loti’s two masterpieces, Iceland 
Fisherman and My Brother Yves, from its shelves; and to 
these volumes should, I think, be added Fleurs d’ennui and 
Egypt. His later books, L’Hyéne enragée and L’Horreur 
allemande, show him as a great patriot—he has been called 
the French Kipling—or as a jingo according to one’s stand- 
point. These books were written about the time when he 
left his house and museums at Rochefort and moved about 
on some of the war-fronts ; but they have little to do with 
the real Loti. 

Probably he is not read very much to-day. His work 
has undergone a temporary eclipse in an age when senti- 
ment and romance are somewhat taboo. It may be conven- 
iently divided into three classes: there are the romances 
like Pécheur d’Islande, Désenchantées and Azyiadé; there 
are the books of travel, such as Egypt, Japan, and India ; 
and lastly, the short sketches that occur in Le Livre de la 
Pitié et de la Mort and in Fleurs d’ennui. 

Re-reading Loti after a number of years, one finds no 
reason to change one’s estimate of him. He is often terribly 
egoistical ; for instance, the whole of his book on Japan is 
taken up with his personal experiences. Certainly it is not 
lacking in charm, but it leaves the impression of something 
artificial and rather finicking. Japan was his playground, 
and he seems to have been ready with his verdict before he 
stepped upon its shores. Egypt is not open to this criticism. 
One wishes that the few silly animadversions on tourists 
had been cut out from a book which catches perfectly the 
elusive spirit of place. In sheer descriptive power Loti 
has no equal; no detail escapes him. He has, too, the 
artist’s sense of colour and of light and shade. And these 
qualities are apparent in Egypt. He pays a brief visit by 
night to the Hall of Mummies, gazes on the gruesome 
embalmed bodies, and conveys to us the shuddcring horror 
of the scene. He stands before the Sphinx in her “‘ mournful 





* The Works of Pierre Loti. Werner Laurie. 6s. each. 


drawers on the banks of the Nile and notes their lithe grace 
of movement, the supple beauty of their bodies. Th, 
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kingdom of sand” as the sun is setting, and the result js , " 
surpassing picture of silent beauty. He watches the water. : 


cumulative effect of his penetrating powers of observatio, of 


is to give a picture at once vivid and moving. It has bee, 
said that Loti owed very little indeed to any of his pr. 
decessors, though something perhaps to Renan and Flaubert. 
He found that to accept the influence of anyone was for him 
the worst possible method of writing. He was accustomej 
to jot down his impressions rapidly, but afterwards he was 
at great pains to polish his phrases. 

It is idle to look to him for any philosophy of life. He 
has the fatalist’s outlook and his appeal is always to the 
senses. This perhaps is the reason why few writers show 
the same subtle apprehension of beauty or an equal depth 
of feeling. What are some of the stories in Le Livre de 
Pitié et de la Mort but an exploitation of the reader’s feelings) 
—that of the dying cat for instance, which begins : 

All day long it would sit piteously in the corner of a window.ill 
looking, oh, so unhappy and so humble, an object of disgust to 
those who passed ; menaced by children and by dogs, in continual 
danger and sickening from hour to hour. ... Its poor head was 


eaten up with disease, covered with sores and almost without fur, 
but its eyes, which remained bright, seemed to reflect profoundly, 





Or again, to read from the same book, the tale of an old 
convict who is being transported and takes his sparrow with 
him in a cage. Through a sudden lurch of the vessel the 
door of the cage opens, the sparrow takes fright, and falls 
into the sea because of its cut wing. 

To Loti, who had an extremely sophisticated and complex 
personality, it is always primitive souls that matter. 
Pécheur @Islande and Mon Frére Yves are no more than 
simple stories about sailor folk; the first a little story of 
love and death, and the second a picture of tender friend- 
ship between Loti and a sailor whom he rescues from drink. 
But never was the rare combination of artist and sailor 
more felicitous than in these two masterpieces. Loti loved 
the sea and the busy life of the port, with its noisy streets, 
the sing-song in the taverns, the love-making, the clatter 
of sabots on the cobble-stones, the arrival and departure of 
the boats. He writes with a fine perception and a sympa- 
thetic understanding of his characters. Yann, the big 
fisherman, is a splendid fellow and delights one with his 
glorious ruddiness. One visualises him with “ a fresh bloom 
like that of fruits which no one has touched.” But not- 
withstanding Yann’s simple life, Loti invests him with a 
complexity of character which may possibly have been 
akin to his own. { reading these books we move from 
pages of desolating sadness to pages bright with hope and 
thoughts of love. But in the main, Loti is a writer of sadness. 
To him Nature is always beautiful, always mysterious and 
triumphant over mankind. In Pécheur d’Islande the two 
lovers Yann and Gaud marry and pass a few weeks of hap- 
piness together, and then Yann goes back to sea. What a 
poignant picture Loti draws of the girl waiting in an agony 
of apprehension for her lover’s return : 





Every evening now a cold mist rose from the ground, and she 
looked out from her window on the mournful plain, where here 
and there little tails of white smoke commenced to issue from the | 
cottages of her neighbours ; everywhere the men had come home, 
wandering birds brought back by the cold. And before many 
of these fires the evenings must have been very happy; for the 
renewal of love had begun with the winter. . . . Clinging to the idea | 
of the call at those remote islands, hoping still, with a kind of | 
hope, she waited, waited. .. . 

He never returned. . . . One night in August in the waters of 
sombre Iceland, amid a great fury of sound, his wedding with the 
sea had been celebrated ; with the sea which formerly had also 
been his nurse; she it was who had rocked him, who had reared 
him tall and strong—and in the end she had taken him, in the glory 
of his manhood, for her own. .. . 

He, mindful of Gaud, his wife of the flesh, had resisted in 4 
gigantic struggle this wife of the tomb. Until the moment came 
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when he surrendered his arms opened to receive her, with a great 

ery like the dying roar of a bull, his mouth already filled with 

water; his arms opened, outspread and rigid for ever. 

At times this romantic writer is a realist, as in the picture 
of Yvonne in her old age : 

She began to sing also, and that was even worse to bear than 
her temper; she would sing whatever came into her head; the 
Oremus of the Mass, and even the vile couplets she had heard 
formerly in the harbour, repeated by the sailors; sometimes she 
would intone the Fillettes de Paimpol; at other times, nodding 
her old head and beating time with her foot, she would begin: 


‘*My husband has departed 
To Iceland he has gone, 
My husband has departed 
And left me ne’er a sou, 
But... trala, trala, lalou... 
Ill make some ! 
I'll make some !”’ 


As a playwright Loti was unsuccessful. La Fille du Ciel, 
roduced in New York, was a failure. It was about his play 
that Sarah Bernhardt telegraphed to him: “* The first act is 
very fine, the second unplayable, the act in which the queen 
has four monologues, and the last act good, but three times 
too long.” A dramatic version of Pécheur d’Islande played 
at the Grand Theatre, Paris, met with little success. Loti, 
however, could afford to be philosophical about it, for the 
income he derived from his books must have been prodigious. 
And with them he achieved what he most desired, a 
permanent place in the literature of his own country. For 
before everything else he was a Frenchman. 


JOHN MirFsup. 


Music 


OUR BANKRUPT INTEL- 
LECTUALS 
|) tvin the past year I have been engaged in 


trying to secure the Foundling Hospital site for 

a National Theatre and Opera House. Seeing 
that the Shakespeare National Memorial Theatre Com- 
mittee possessed funds of about £100,000 and that almost 
everybody connected with literature, drama and the arts 
was a member of its general committee, it seemed likely that 
ifa National Theatre were really desirable then, now that 
the ideal site had presented itself, was the moment to make 
it a reality. 

This strange notion of making a physical reality of an 
ideal occurred at the same time to another gentleman 
who, like myself, had no official connection with the National 
Committee. I refer to Mr. Morley Horder, the eminent 
architect whose Nottingham University (the gift of Sir 
Jesse Boot) has been opened this week by the King. Mr. 
Morley Horder’s first interest was to save the architectural 
unity of that part of Bloomsbury and preserve Mecklen- 
burg and Brunswick Squares which, with the Foundling 
building, are, perhaps, the most beautiful intact example 
of eighteenth-century London. I suggested to him that 
the site was ideal for a National Theatre, and as 
Mr. Morley Horder quickly saw that a theatre of almost 
any capacity (two theatres in fact) could be built behind 
the present facade of the Foundling Hospital, preserving 
both the building and the open spaces, he took the matter 
up with great energy. He prepared elaborate plans at 
much expenditure of time and had them printed at his own 
expense. These were presented to Sir Israel Gollancz, 
the secretary of the National Committee, and for many 
months Mr. Morley Horder or myself, or both of us together, 
saw innumerable people from Lady Oxford down to Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, or from Mr. Bernard Shaw down to Lady 
Oxford, and everybody who saw the plans went almost 


ecstatic with delight—after a little preliminary explanation 
and encouragement. 

We had received from Sir Arthur du Cros, the chairman 
of the syndicate which owns the site, an offer in writing which 
gave an extended period for payment. and that was a 
sufficient basis for practical negotiations. But we quickly 
discovered that, although everybody was pleased with the 
scheme, nobody could get any money for it. Nobody even 
attempted to get any money for it. The National Com- 
mittee met and passed a resolution approving of the site, 
and the British Drama League, over whose destinies Mr. 
Harley Granville-Barker presides, also passed a resolution 
approving of the site, but beyond communicating these 
resolutions to the Times they did nothing. 

I presume that Mr. Bernard Shaw thinks we ought to 
have a National Theatre since he has not resigned from the 
National Committee or protested against the existence of 
such a body, and I also presume that our greatest living 
producer and eminent dramatist, Mr. Granville-Barker, 
likewise approves of the idea of a National Theatre. If 
so, why is it that these two gentlemen, whose names are 
known throughout Europe and America, are utterly unable 
to get even so much as one brick of the National Theatre 
laid ? 

An estimable gentleman of my acquaintance who used 
to live in Oxfordshire came to live in Bloomsbury last year 
and in half an hour, metaphorically speaking, he had got 
£10,000 from a neighbour for the Ormond Street Hospital. 
He is not particularly interested in hospitals, he is 
not a doctor, nor was his mother a nurse, yet he can 
get £10,000 for a hospital in half-an-hour, whereas 
Mr. Bernard Shaw and Mr. Granville-Barker, England’s 
‘* greatest” dramatists—perhaps the world’s “ greatest ” 
dramatists—cannot raise a sixpenny bit for a National 
Theatre. 

Surely this is very strange, and am I wrong in thinking 
that we see here a sign of the complete moral bankruptcy 
in these days of our intellectuals ? For I don’t think that 
we can lay the blame upon the non-intellectual rich; it is 
the intellectual rich who are to-day so futile. The average 
ignorant rich man—especially the man who has made his 
own money—is, as a rule, aware of his deficiences. He is 
a capable, energetic man who often discovers when he has 
made money that he wants other things. Even if he only 
wants a knighthood it is something in his favour; as a 
rule he is likely to be as willing to give £40,000 towards a 
National Theatre as to a hospital in order to get a knight- 
hood, and in my opinion for such a social service he deserves 
a knighthood. 

But the intellectual rich is much more astute. He 
gives to hospitals because it is perfectly safe. Nobody 
can say a word against hospitals, no Government could 
turn a deaf ear to the appeal of charity, and if a knighthood 
or a baronetcy or even a barony were necessary to save a 
hospital it would have to be given. Of course I don’t for 
a moment suggest that there are not rich men who give to 
hospitals genuinely without any thought of a quid pro quo. 
The gentleman who gave the £10,000 I have already referred 
to was one of these, but they are rare. There is another 
point to be considered. The gift to a hospital need not 
be very large, especially if it is supplemented by a much 
more substantial contribution to the party funds ; whereas 
the sum of money required to get our National Theatre 
and to save the Foundling site is very large, so large that 
it would cost the Government at least ten baronetcies. 
No Government is likely to throw away ten baronetcies 
on a National Theatre when it needs every one of them 
to replenish its party war-chest. And no _ intellectual 
business man is going to pay ten times more for his honours 
than he need pay, so it is quite clear that the chances of 
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ever getting the half million required for the National 
Theatre are small. But there is always Mr. Rockefeller, 
Mr. Samuel Courtauld, and numbers of other gentlemen 
of vast fortune who will give money in large sums to further 
schemes which they think to be of social importance. 
Then how is it that none of our most eminent intellectuals 
such as Mr. Bernard Shaw or Mr. Granville-Barker or Mr. 
Roger Fry (who lamented the possible loss of the Foundling 
site in the Nation a fortnight ago) can get a farthing from 
any of these public-spirited millionaires? It is quite 
useless for Mr. Morley Horder or myself to try to get money 
for our National Theatre and Opera House when our 
most famous dramatists will not attempt to do it. Sir 
William Beveridge, the Vice-Chancellor of London Uni- 
versity, had only to ask Mr. Rockefeller for the money 
for the site behind the British Museum for the London 
University to get it, and Mr. Bernard Shaw and Mr. Gran- 
ville-Barker could, no doubt, get the money for our National 
Theatre to-morrow if they wished. 

The conclusion is, necessarily, that they do not wish. 
Very well, I am not sure that I do not agree with them. 
I can see all sorts of excellent reasons against a National 
Theatre, but then I am not a member of the Committee 
pledged to raise a National Memorial Theatre in London to 
Shakespeare. I am merely a practical man who desires 
to get things done. The trouble with our intellectuals is 
that they are purely intellectual, they are without creative 
passion, and that is the reason why they talk so effectively 
on committees but cannot raise one halfpenny in cash. 
Mr. Morley Horder and I, on the other hand, have had 
two definite promises, one of £20,000 and one of £30,000 
(subject to certain conditions) for the building of a National 
Theatre on the Foundling site. But what is the good of 
£50,000 when £500,000 is needed? And what is the good 
of the National Theatre Committee ? Surely it would be 
an act of good manners and public decency if it now com- 
mitted suicide! W. J. TURNER. 


GRAND GUIGNOL 


HE season of films which is being given at the 
Shaftesbury Avenue Pavilion has consisted so 
far in reviving Continental films which have 


already been more or less successfully shown in London. 
Only one film, The Postmaster, was entirely new; but I 
notice that several of the films advertised to be shown 
during the summer have not been seen in England before. 
It is a good thing that at last a London theatre has made 
the definite attempt to show films because they are good, 
and not because they are over-advertised and the sort of 
thing the public expects. Nothing is more ridiculous than 
to suppose that because people have willingly paid to see 
bad films, they will refuse to support the good ones. 
Recently, indeed, the Avenue Pavilion has been uncom- 
fortably full, whereas in the days when it advertised the 
same programme as half-a-dozen other cinemas in London, 
it was always possible to buy a cheap seat and to have 
a whole row to oneself. I hope that the management will 
not be conservative in its enterprise, and that soon we may 
be able to see films by Pabst and some of the Russians. 
Naturally, the present season is mostly retrospective. 
We may take it that this is our last glimpse of The 
Street, The Nibelungs, and Warning Shadows; for these 
films were good enough to see once or twice, particularly 
at the time when they were produced, but now there is 
little more to be experienced from them. Their lack of 
intellectual content and a rather monotonous reliance on 
horror (as monotonous as the American use of erotic 
sentiment) are only in a small degree compensated by the 
visual beauty of many of the scenes. Vaudeville is still 
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attractive, and by far the most vital of these films, though 
its crudities become more obvious with each performance 
The large plastic face of Jannings begins to look rather like 
an elaborate conjuring § trick. 

In the film which was shown this week at the Avenue 
Pavilion for the first time in England, Paul Leni’s Waawor}, 
there is the usual mixture of a goblin Jannings, a futuris 
dream and the horrors of an emotional Madame Tussau¢’, 
The film is quite an old one and it has probably been cut t) 
suit the Censor, who objected to its more terrifying feature 
As it is, it makes an excellent Grand Guignol—ty, 
‘thrillers > and a comedy, in the French convention, A 
young man is asked to write an “ imaginative ”’ account of 
three waxworks in a travelling show, Ivan the Terrible. 
Jack the Ripper and Haroun-Al-Raschid. He sits facing 
them at night with the paper on the desk before him, 
preparing to write. This, the prologue, is the best scene 
in the film; for the waxworks, whose parts are taken by 
actors, have all the horror one associates with such figures 
in imagination and none of the lifelessness which they 
present in reality. The stories take shape naturally from 
these figures (one is not in the least surprised to see them 
moving about alive), and after each story one returns to the 
scene of the wax-work room, the man who is writing o 
falling alseep and waking in terror, and the three ghastly 
statues. The story of Ivan the Terrible is the description 
of a madman and sadist, and one sees in his face the 
tortures which he inflicts, with patience and controlled 
excitement, on his wretched prisoners. The acting of 
Conrad Veidt in this part is extremely good; a 
unexaggerated performance giving a touch of dignity and 
even beauty to the inferno of a torture chamber. The 
second is a ghost story, the third an Arabian Nights 
extravagance. Jannings as Haroun-Al-Raschid, with mous- 
taches flying from under his nose like birds and a belly 
made up of cushions, is sometimes witty, but the story 
is novelettish. The whole film is cleverly made and 
admirably photographed. Yet it leaves a feeling of dis- 
appointment which is not entirely based on its individual 
merits. As entertainment, it deserves the praise which will 
certainly be given to it. But it is what we have come to 
expect of certain Continental producers—the exploitation 
of a narrow range of emotions in an imaginary setting 
which escapes from life. These films seem always to be 
reaching out to something new, but they never get there. 
With each attempt we say encouragingly, “* This is very 
clever. This is still an experiment.” But there is no 
general sign of advance, merely an activity radiating in 
slightly different directions. The first thing that is needed 
is a greater contact with life, which depends entirely 
on the producer; and that, with a few exceptions, the 
Germans have not got. G. W./S. 





FAMILLE ARLEQUIN 


IMBLE, with ease 
The tumblers leap, 
Stoop, spring and creep. 
Their tricks begin 
With coloured spheres, trapeze, 
And dises of tin. 
Swift time they keep, 
With sudden vaults 
And somersaults, 
Juggle and spin. 
Their eyes seem half asleep, 
Silken their skin. 


In sequin hats, 
With poise and pout 
Troop slowly out, 
As they tripped in, 
His wife, his elfin brats, 
And Harlequin. 
WitirAm PLoMER. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


AKE is the name of a fish and Dr. Gordon Hake was 
an odd one. The pre-Raphaelites admired his 
poems immensely and Rossetti found him a trusty 

and soothing friend. We ought to remember Hake, this 
year of Rossetti’s centenary, for he will never have one of 
his own; I think we might even read a little Hake (there 
js no danger of reading too much), for his poems are not 
easy to come by. He was an original man whose verse 
had verbal and metrical lapses, but it was inspired never- 
theless with an imaginative seriousness and marked by a 
precision of detail which were pleasing to Rossetti. I 
think Hake was the only poet he ever reviewed. You will 
find this review, Hake’s Madeline and other Poems, at the 
end of Rossetti’s collected works. I will copy from it a 
sentence which is worth remembering in other connections 
beside this one of Hake’s poetry, for it is often necessary to 
distinguish between a poet’s merits and his power of 
external projection. It is not true that a poet’s merits 
always reach the passive imagination; some poets are 
unfortunate in failing to establish connection. “ But 
some degree, entire or restricted, of relation to the outer 
audience, must be the test of every poct’s vocation, and 
has to be considered first of all in criticising his work. 
The book under notice has perhaps as limited a reach of 
appeal as can well be imagined, and the writer’s faculty of 
rapport seems on the whole imperfect; yet there are 
qualities in what he has written which no true poetic 
reader can regard with indifference.” Rossetti goes on to 
praise Old Souls and The Lily of the Valley in which a young 
forest-bred girl is contrasted with a boy reared in fetid 
courts and alleys. He notes a singular native tendency 
in the poet “‘ to embody all conceptions through a remote 
and reticent medium,” less apparent in some of the poems, 
but characteristic in varying degrees of all Hake’s work : 
“a probably organic abstraction of the mind interferes 
continually with the projection of his thoughts.” He 
describes Madeline as “ involved.” The argument of the 
poem does not give an idea of its complexity : a beneficent 
magician has learned, through his ministering spirit 
Daphne, of the seduction of a young girl, Madeline, and 
Daphne conveys her to the magician’s house, where during 
a magic slumber she sees visions. Daphne urges her 
to forgive her betrayer. Madeline, to the anguish of 
the guardian spirit, is, however, destined to be her own 
avenger. The phantom of vengeance gains possession of 
her whole being. Still in a trance, she makes her way to 
the castle of the feudal lord and stabs him. The scheme is 
simple and deliberate, but the treatment and diction are 
involved. Here are two stanzas of many which Rossetti 
admired : 
The robe that round her flows 
Is stirred like drifted snows : 
Its restless waves her marbled figure drape, 
And all its charms express, 
In ever changing shape, 
To zephyrs that caress 
Her limbs and lay them bare, 
And all their grace and loveliness declare. 
Nor modesty itself could chide 
The soft enchanters as they past her breathe 
And beauty wreathe 
In rippling forms that ever onward glide. 
Breezes form yonder tower, 
Loosed by the avenging power, 
Her senses hurry and a dread impart. 
In terror she beholds 
Her fluttering raiment start 
In ribbed and bristled folds. 
Its texture close and fine 
With broidery sweeps the bosom’s heaving line, 
Then trickles down as from a wound, 
Curdling the heart as past it steals, 
Where it congeals 
In horrid clots her quivering waist around. 
Rossetti, writing in the Fortnightly, noted that “ in 
some respects his ideas and points of view are newer than 
the newest in vogue,” meaning, I think, that they were 
more pre-Raphaelite.” While the external affinity 
frequently traceable to elder poets only throws this essential 
independence into startling and at times almost whimsical 
relief, his style, at its most characteristic pitch, is a 


combination of extreme homeliness, as of Quarles or 
Bunyan, with a formality and even occasional courtliness 
of diction which recall Pope himself in his most artificial 
flights.” In Hake’s descriptions of nature it is easy to see 
the charm which pleased the painters and William Morris : 
for instance, in these verses describing Kelmscott : 
These grey-mossed tiles still “neath it scorch ; 
The glare and shade still side by side 
Aslant the mullioned casements glide 
From yon old gable to the porch. 


Transparent isles of rushes bind 
The river’s light with bars of green, 
That catch the water’s blue between 
To where it darkens in the wind. 
* * * 

I lighted upon Hake’s autobiography, Memoirs of Eighty 
Years (Bentley, 1892), the other day, which I read in the 
hope that it would tell me much about the pre-Raphaelites. 
Alas, eighty and over is too late to sit down to write 
memoirs. The greenness of old age is not favourable to 
such an undertaking. Dr. Hake was born with an endow- 
ment of gentle, patient shrewdness; but by the time he 
sat down to record his memories gentleness and patience 
had absorbed much of his shrewdness. It might have been 
a memorable book had he begun it earlier. At eighty-four 
his incurable originality only just shimmers through the 
green and misty veil of incipient senility. I expected it to 
be chiefly about the pre-Raphaelites, and was surprised to 
find it was mostly about dim social notabilities and 
impressions of places. There are only a few pages about 
Rossetti. Dr. Hake did not consider himself justified “ in 
entering at any length on his domestic life. Still,’ he 
adds, ** without impropriety, I may rest lightly on it, in 
such manner as to contribute some touches towards the 
picture of a man whose influence on art will last longer 
than the canvas on which his ideas are so _ brilliantly 
spread.” (You see even the quiet, unexaggerated confidence 
of cautious minds—Hake was eminently cautious—is 
often misplaced in judging contemporaries. Rossetti has 
ceased to be an influence in art, but his canvasses are still 
in excellent condition.) He describes Rossetti as “a 
charming companion. He spoke well and freely on all 
subjects, literary and artistic, and with much knowledge 
of contemporary writings. . . . When an author was dis- 
cussed, whatever might be said against him, he would 
insist on his merits being remembered. From rivalship 
and its jealousies he was absolutely free, and his hospitality 
was without limit.” 

* * 

Dr. Hake, it seems, did not approve of Rossctti’s love 
poetry, for “love, to be acceptable in verse to the 
higher orders of mind, must be spiritual and chaste. . . . 
He could not have put on canvas the scenery of his 
fifth sonnet for exhibition, except in contravention of 
Lord Campbell’s Act.” Nor did Dr. Hake approve of 
his appetite: ‘“‘As a domestic trait, I would mention 
that Rossetti was very hearty at all times over his meals. 
He would wear out three knives and forks to my one; 
and to me, whose breakfast seldom exceeded one cup of 
coffee, his plate of bacon, surrounded by eggs that over- 
lapped the rim, was amazing.” Yet he extols humour 
as perhaps the most precious faculty with which human 
nature can be endowed! If this were true, Hake would 
not be worth remembering. He possessed, on the other 
hand, that simplicity of mind which is more valuable to a 
poet, but is often accompanied by a touching enjoyment 
of mild little jokes. 

* * * 

Dr. Hake was a man of some scientific attainments and 
had the reputation of being “in the van _ of the 
Evolutionists.” He was pointed out at the time as an 
example of the fact that a training in natural science does 
not necessarily kill the poet. But I confess I am not much 
impressed. His autobiography does not represent a 
scientific attitude. His mind reminds me rather of some 
elaborate contrivance devised by an amateur inventor ; 
the contrivance works, but the complication of means is 
out of all proportion to the simplicity of the result. It is 
rather like a home-made eight-day clock worked by 
weights and pulleys hung all over the house. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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AIRMEN, NOAHS AND ZEPPELINS 


Airmen or Noahs. By Rear-Admiral Murray F. Suerer. 


Pitman. 25s. 
The Zeppelins, By Captain Ernst A. LEnMANN and HowarpD 
Mrincos. Putnam. 18s. 


Rear-Admiral Sueter, as anyone who reads his book will have 
cause to observe, has been very busily concerned with aeroplanes 
and airships. He has amassed an extraordinary number of 
details (with illustrative photographs) as to what aircraft did 
and did not do during the war, and if he had been content to 
unload these in a book of reminiscences, it might have been a 
good one. But unfortunately the Admiral has a gospel to preach, 
a heresy to refute, and old scores to pay off. His gospel is that 
the British Empire can, will and must progress at a smart pace 
from the Iron Age to the Air Age. As Director of the Naval 
Air Department, Inspector of Airships, and organiser of the 
R.N.A.S., he was, in his oft-repeated phrases, ‘* full out” to 
** blaze the trail” of the air from the start. Some of his superior 
officers, it appears, were far from being full out. They sat 
immovable in Whitehall, grumbled because pilots drank too much 
and were generally of the opinion that the air should be left to 
birds and naval shells. The Admiral has not forgotten them. 
And when last year ‘‘ Neon” wrote in a waspish book that 
aeroplanes and airships were so much waste wood and metal, 
and when in reply Mr. Garvin lampooned as Noahs those who 
still think that Britannia’s most becoming vessel is her capital 
ship, Admiral Sueter, who smells a pernicious alliance between 
** Neon” and Noah, could apparently contain his feelings no 
longer. In this book he rushes with great gusto, good humour 
and lack of wit all over the boggy field of aeronautical contro- 
versy. He shoots off a very large number of small guns in all 
directions at once. He punctuates his salvoes repeatedly by 
calling on the reader for three cheers for our gallant airmen, 
and further exhorts him by sporadic displays of other people’s 
execrable verse. And when the small shrapnel of facts is at 
last spent, when ‘*‘ Neon” has been handled with heavy jocu- 
larity for the last time, we cannot do better than ponder the 
recorded opinion of the Admiral’s typist :—‘t Admiral, I am 
very sorry your book has come to an end. We were deeply 
interested. Both my assistant and myself felt how much you 
must have enjoyed writing every word of it, and didn’t you get 
your own back on the Noahs !” 

The Admiral’s typist is not far wrong. His book, in the form 
he has written it, is bad. It is ill-proportioned, intolerably ver- 
bose, hastily put together, devoid of close argument and, except in 
one or two chapters, essentially uncritical. But in many respects 
the Admiral is on the side of the angels. Moreover, like the 
hearty work of all those who enjoy themselves on paper, his 
book has a bluff vitality which conquers boredom. And those 
who are able to provide better arguments than the Admiral 
gives will find his facts often useful and sometimes extremely 
entertaining. ‘There is, for instance, a long chapter on the 
development of the tank. This is included as part of the 
Admiral’s proof that airmen contributed to our victory, appa- 
rently because the question of caterpillar traction over no-man’s 
land was first mooted in connection with armoured car support 
of naval aeroplanes in the Antwerp days. As part of the argu- 
ment this is absurd, but in itself the chapter is of solid interest, 
and is memorable for its glimpse of Mr. Churchill intensely 
cerebrating up and down his room at the Admiralty, his idea 
being to mobilise all the steam rollers in coupled pairs for use as 
trench-crushers. The sequel, as solemnly documented by the 
Admiral, is delicious. 

The arid truth is that all the basic arguments about the civil 
and military possibilities of aircraft require a much more severe 
technical deployment than the Admiral can command. The 
opinion that the future of transport must be in the air is not 
noticeably reinforced by a recital of the comic verdicts of old 
gentlemen who rode in railway trains in the eighteen-twenties. 
Nor is it much more to the point to accept uncritically all the 
attempts on the Atlantic passage, or the more recent develop- 
ment of the Schneider Cup competition. The commercial 
future of aeroplanes is a highly complex subject which turns on 
the questions of safety, comfort, and cost. The first of these 
involves difficult aerodynamic considerations which are barely 
touched on in the Admiral’s short chapter on accidents, and 
the other two get little notice in his enthusiastic review of 
civil aviation. His approach to the future of aircraft as a weapon 
is along less treacherous ground: he makes a sound defence of 
the autonomous Air Force, and his plea for a co-ordinating 
Ministry of Defence is worth serious consideration. But even 
here the crucial point—that there is no defence against an 


— 


aerial offensive except a stronger, swifter, more terrible Counter 
attack on the enemy’s civilian population—eludes him. [p , 
sense, time has already defeated the Noahs ; but unless we cay 
limit by agreement the race for aerial armament while it is yet 
young, the Admiral’s satisfaction in what he calls “ progress” 
may be short-lived. 

To many people in England the word Zeppelin still connotes 
‘* frightfulness,”’ and to all such the book which Mr. Mingos has 
made out of the reminiscences of a man who dropped many 
bombs on England may be recommended. This book pretends 
to be no more than a popular account of how the Germans 
created the Zeppelins as a means of reconnaissance and offence, 
and in this it succeeds. There is no clap-trap here, and very 
little of the bitterness which might have marred it had it been 
written ten years ago. It is not controversial, but it establishes 
without fuss the one fact which can be verified in the present 
welter of airship controversy—that Zeppelins were of very great 
value to the Germans. The story is one of intense improvisation, 
The Zeppelins had a late start. They had no place in the plans 
of the German high command. In 1914 no one knew how they 
could be used in war, and everything had to be learned by 
what was often a disastrous trial and error. Yet factories were 
somehow enlarged, production elaborated, crews trained, and 
strategy improvised. The authors of this book do not claim 
that the Zeppelins were in any phase of the war an unqualified 
success, but they managed to keep just so much ahead of the 
measures which the Allies improvised against them as to justify 
their continued use both in the North Sea patrol and in night 
raids over both the German fronts. It is interesting to note 
the authors’ opinion that the greatest enemy of the Zeppelin 
was not the incendiary bullet or the high-ceilinged scout, but the 
weather over Europe’s western seaboard. Before every raid a 
balance between bomb load and fuel had to be struck on a guess 
as to the weather ahead ; and the book is full of stories of what 
happened when the guess was wrong. On its human side, 
indeed, this narrative has elements of real heroism. This, 
however, is not stressed ; and because the tale is told so quietly, 
many a reader who remembers quaking under a drone high up 
in the dark night or watching with exultation a giant fabric 
dropping in blazing ruin will mark with admiration and pity 
the other side of that adventure. B.G. 


LEIGH HUNT AS 


Leigh Hunt’s “Examiner” Examined. 
Cobden-Sanderson. 15s. 


The eighteenth-century poets, when gravelled for lack of 
matter, found an inexhaustible theme for padding in the incon- 
sistency of man: poor, rich, abject, august, a connection 
exquisite of distant worlds, a worm, a god. There are at any 
rate some men who rouse this feeling very strongly, and Leigh 
Hiunt is one of them. He bewilders, not by profundity, but by 
a more than feminine variability, and it is difficult to write about 
his inconsistency without being inconsistent. The portrait of 
Harold Skimpole, in Bleak House, is certainly an unpardonable 
caricature : yet everybody recognised it. On the other hand, 
there was much in Hunt so noble that one wonders how Skimpole 
could be, for a single moment, taken as even a caricature of the 
man whom Dickens knew. I confess I am not sure whether I 
should have cared to know Hunt personally. I should have 
liked his conversation and listened to his music (though probably 
played arpeggio): but I am too poor to be able to afford the 
sums which he always expected you to contribute to his main- 
tenance. He had lofty ideas as to the duties of his neighbours 
toward him, and pushed the doctrine of xowa 74 gidwv, both in 
theory and in practice, a good deal further than was comfortable. 
It is hard to do good and lend, hoping for nothing—not even 
gratitude—in return. 

But Leigh Hunt is emphatically a man one is glad to know 
about ; and, being dead, he can, like a pleasant preacher who 
has announced that there will be no collection, be enjoyed 
without trepidation. He hated vigorously, and yet, like his own 
Abou ben Adhem, he loved his fellow-men. He was as shameless 
in begging as a ‘King of Schnorrers,” and as sensitive as 4 
modern minor poet. He was a true, if a minor, poet himself. 
The Story of Rimini is not unworthy to have given inspiration 
to Keats: yet he wrote huge masses of rhyme without reason. 
He was a critic of amazing insight ; and some of his criticism 
is as bad as Rymer’s. He poured out ridicule on the Laureate- 
ship while a Tory held it, and was bitterly disappointed that he 
did not receive the post himself when the Tory died. He was, 
in fact, a sort of Zimri—an epitome of all mankind ; and his 
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vagaries were unequalled until Mr. Winston Churchill (who also 
takes our money without being grateful for it) came on the scene. 

Nevertheless, it is, I think, impossible not to like him and 
even to respect him—now that we can look at him across a gulf 
of seventy years. His Autobiography is a delightful book, and 
it helps us to see the peculiar point of view from which he ought 
to be regarded if we are to be fair to him. Above all, we must 
admire his unhesitating championship of the weak and _ his 
fearless assaults on the powerful. He was a Liberal in days 
when to be a Liberal was to come into collision with the most 
stupid and tyrannical of Governments, and to expose oneself to 
obloquy slander, fine, and imprisonment—all of which Hunt 
endured with fortitude. With the Prince Regent, Sidmouth, 
and Castlereagh in the seats of the mighty, Hunt said what he 
thought of them, and nobly took the consequences. Even his 
begging was free from servility. He asked money from Macaulay, 
and in the same breath told him that he was sorry the Lays of 
Ancient Rome lacked the true poetical aroma of the Faerie 
Queene. Nor was there any servility in the way he stood up 
to the arrogant Toryism of the terrible years of reaction which 
began in 1794 and did not really end till 1832. 

We are glad, then, that so competent a guide as Mr. Edmund 
Blunden is prepared to disentangle for us the intricacies of 
Leigh Hunt’s life and character. We are promised a full bio- 
graphy in the near future ; and we have here a very charming 
selection from Hunt’s most famous work: that literary and 
political review which, with the invaluable aid of his brother, 
he started when he was a youth of twenty-four, and kept up, 
through all sorts of discouragements and difficulties, for some 
years—the Radical Examiner, so called, ironically, after Swift’s 
Tory paper of that name, and never to be forgotten by lovers of 
literature and haters of tyranny. 

Mr. Blunden’s diligence has been great. He has spent several 
years over the task, and the labour of studying these papers 
must have been very heavy. The result, however, is worth it. 
The selection is excellent. We have only one fault to find, and 
that is in the nature of a hope. To many people the political 
articles would be even more attractive than the literary; but 
they are all omitted here. May we take it that we can look for- 
ward to a sequel] in which this omission will be rectified ? Those 
articles will probably turn out to be plain-spoken or even scan- 
dalous; but they are part of the history of a most important 
time, and that a time full of special interest to us who live in 
days not altogether dissimilar. For myself, I confess to an 
unholy joy in reading the vigorous slashings of Cobbett, the 
“litanies ’ of Hone, or the furious epitaphs of Byron; and I 
could easily do with a few more of the kind. 

The chief interest of the reprinted pieces, an interest heightened 
by Mr. Blunden’s analysis of them in the first half of the book, 
lies, of course, in the criticisms of Byron, Shelley and Keats. 
These criticisms are astonishingly penetrating and appreciative ; 
few judgments of new and untried writers can ever have stood 
so well the ravages of time. Take, for instance, the very first 
selection. Hunt recognises at once the vast advance made in 
the third canto of Childe Harold upon the first two cantos. 
“Lord Byron has fairly renounced a certain leaven of the French 
school, and taken his place among the poets who go directly to 
Nature for inspiration.” But what of what follows? 

Of another new poet we have yet seen only one or two speci- 
mens, and these were no sooner sent to us than we unfortunately 
mislaid them; but if the rest answer to what we have seen, we 
shall have no hesitation in announcing him for a very striking and 
original thinker. His name is Percy Bysshe Shelley, and he is the 


author of a poetical work entitled Alastor, or the Spirit of 
Solitude. 


That critic must have had a keen eye who, from a single 
hasty glance into Alastor foresaw the coming splendours 
of Prometheus and Adonais. Equally noteworthy is the para- 
graph on a young man who had as yet published nothing except 
ma newspaper. ‘A set of his manuscripts was handed us the 
other day, and surprised us with the truth of their ambition, 
and ardent grappling with Nature ”’—no bad phrases these to 
describe the early Keats. Then follows, in full, the sonnet on 
Chapman’s Homer: and it is worth remark that the one line 
Hunt picks out for censure—‘ Yet could I never judge what 
men could mean ”’—was altered by Keats himself into the 
immortal line we know. No critic could desire higher praise 
than that a Keats should accept his criticism. 

Mingled with all this is a certain reticence and moderation 
which, in a man leading a revolution, seems to me almost 
more wonderful. Hunt might often almost be writing when 
the revolution has won the victory and when the danger is 
that it may go too far. He sees the merit of that ** exquisite 


little toilet-bottle of essence, The Rape of the Lock” ; and he sees 
the demerits of the Lake School, who “went to an extreme 
and have been unable to free themselves from certain stubborn 
affectations, which having been ignorantly confounded by others 
with the better part of them, have been retained by their self- 
love with a still less pardonable want of wisdom. The greater 
part of the poetry of Mr. Southey is really made up of little 
else.” Wordsworth, though with ‘“‘a fund of imagination 
that ranks him as the successor of the abundant poets of the 
older time,” has some morbidities as well as mistaken theories. 
And, while doing full justice to Keats’s earlier poems, Hunt does 
not allow friendship or partiality to prevent him from pointing 
out certain faults—which, I would remark, are precisely the 
faults we feel to-day. But when he comes to Hyperion, Prome- 
theus Unbound, or the Skylark, he lets himself go: and who 
shall say that he is wrong ? 

Even more pleasing than this intellectual and sthetic 
rightness is the noble abandon with which Leigh Hunt assails 
the traducers of character, and empties the vials of his indig- 
nation on those who have slandered his friends. Nothing 
could be finer than the way in which he speaks out loud and 
bold in the defence of Shelley against the Quarterly : 

We forbear to touch upon his numberless charities and 
generosities, but this we must say, that we never lived with a 
man who gave so complete an idea of an ardent and principled 
aspirant in philosophy as he: and that we believe him, from the 
bottom of our hearts, to be one of the noblest hearts as well as 
heads which the world has seen for a long time. We never met 
with a being who came nearer to that height of humanity men- 
tioned by Lord Bacon, where he speaks of excess of charity and 
of its not being in the power of man or angel to come in danger 
by it. 

One can forgive almost anything after that: as Leigh Hunt 
himself forgave ‘*“‘ his Noble Friend, Lord Byron, with all his 
faults, which he is the last man on earth to deny.” The book 
is crowded with good things, of which we have given but a few 
inadequate specimens. We are grateful to Mr. Blunden, with 
that gratitude which is a lively sense of favours to come. 

E. E. KELLeETT. 


THE FRIVOLOUS DE GONCOURTS 


The Woman of the Eighteenth Century, By Epmonp and JuLEs 
DE GoncourT. Translated by JACQUES LE CLERCQ and 
Raven RoEDER. Allen and Unwin. 18s. 

‘** Frivolous, witty and acute.’ So the publisher of this new 
translation stigmatises the de Goncourts’ book, to which Sainte- 
Beuve in his time devoted two long Lundis, as to the most sub- 
stantial and concise summary of a century’s graces. It may 
be, of course, that “ frivolous’ books are more popular than 
serious ones. Otherwise one is at a loss to explain how the 
charge of frivolity can be brought against these brothers, 
remembering painfully that one of them died at a comparatively 
early age of overwork. 

The mass of documents left behind by the de Goncourts 
proves how they had worked. A mountain of material, some 
of it obviously relevant, much of it apparently not; scholarly 
tomes as well as nothings of apparent futility. Des hommes de 
musée Bourget has called them, who collected material as they 
collected bibelots, and pondered deeply on many trivial things. 
For this was the beginning of what has now become a craze. 
Before their day few historians would have deigned to call their 
readers’ attention to a menu, a pattern of silk, or the folds of a 
curtain. To the de Goncourts it seemed interesting to write not 
another life of Louis XIV. or XV.,or another history of the 
Regency, but a history of Society in eighteenth-century France, 
to be divided into four parts: Woman, Man, The State, Paris. 
Only the first materialised, but the scheme was bold and cer- 
tainly serious. 

There exist few English translations of the de Goncourts’ 
work. This swift and audacious style, not always, with its 
singularities both of syntax and vocabulary, strictly ‘ good 
French,’’—how can it be rendered in another tongue? The 
translator would need to submerge himself in the thought of the 
authors, and seeing what they saw, mould the language afresh. 
But translators will rarely take so much trouble; nor is it 
commonly advisable that they should. The de Goncourts 
began life as artists, and as artists they wrote, caring only that 
each image should be conveyed in its entirety: la phrase va 
comme elle peut. They delighted in expressions and combina- 
tions of words which strike the reader with a shock, whereas the 
aim of the style classique is that no word should detach itself 
from the solid fabric of the whole. Hence the unpopularity of 
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the style Goncourt among many contemporary and some later 
critics. Hence also, in all probability, the singular lack of 
English translations of their much read books. 

Towards the end of last century was published in London a 
shilling edition of ‘“‘ the unique circus story,” The Zemganno 
Brothers. Two stout athletes, portrayed in bright colours, 
gambolled on the paper cover. The translator sensibly remained 


anonymous. Clearly an earlier attempt to popularise the de 
Goncourts. The text was comic, and bore evidence that 


Edmond, at least, had resisted his translator. 


Of this Woman 
of the Eighteenth Century the same may be said: 


This is the hour of woman’s reign. She is charming, she is 
chubby, in her snug little corset, in all her lovable beauty and 
admired disorder of the morning. 

Chubby! Elle est friande, elle est charmante, ramassée dans son 
corset. No doubt it was awkward, but whence comes “snug” ? 
Is this the saillie that produces a shock ? But to do justice to 
the inventiveness of the translators one would need to quote 
the whole volume ; the reader will observe much that is not to be 
found in the usual French editions. The footnotes have for the 
most part vanished with the preface, and where they are retained 
it is to no great advantage. Concerning the cost of living in 
French convents, we hear that it varied from ‘* 400 to 600 
pounds, but there was also the maid to be paid, an item of 300 
pounds” and sundry other extras. Pounds of what? asks 
the “ frivolous *’ reader. Fortunately for the inmates, it was 
a matter of livres, and not of pounds sterling. 


THE COURT OF TAMERLANE 


Clavijos Embassy to Tamerlane (1403-1406). 
the Spanish by Guy Lr STRANGE. 
Routledge. 15s. 

There are at least three reasons why this new translation of 
Clavijo should be welcomed by English readers. In the first 
place, Sir Clements Markham’s translation, which he did for 
the Hakluyt Society in 1859, badly needed bringing up to date 
(as he himself acknowledged) in regard to topography, place- 
names, and certain episodes in the history of the East which 
are now much better understood. In the second place, Clavijo 
was so keen and intelligent an observer and so lively a retailer 
of travel gossip, that a popular edition of his work, published 
in an attractive form and at a reasonable price, has long been 
overdue. And thirdly, even if Clavijo’s literary gifts had been 
insignificant—-which they certainly were not—he visited the 
Near and Middle East at such an interesting, not to say exciting 
period in their history—at the very height of the invasions of 
Tamerlane when the tottering Byzantine Empire had been saved 
from extinction as though by a direct interposition of Providence 
—that we should in any case have been eager to hear what an 
educated European visitor had to say about it. 

Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo—to give him his full name—set out 
from Spain as the Ambassador of Henry III. of Castile to Tamer- 
lane, on the 21st May, 1403. His companions were Fray Alfonso 
Paez de Santa Maria, a “ Master in Theology,’ whose impossible 
task it was to convert Tamerlane and his Tartans to Christianity ; 
and Gomez de Salazar, an officer of the Royal Guard. They 
travelled—happily for us—via Rhodes and Constantinople ; and 
Clavijo has left a description of the great city of the Bosphorus 
which is one of the most interesting we possess, largely because 
it is the last clear glimpse we get of Byzantium before its capture 
and devastation by the Turks half « century later. The situation 
was extraordinary. The Turks already held almost all the lands 
which constituted European Turkey at the beginning of the 
present century. Byzantium was a solitary island in the rising 
flood of Islam, clinging desperately to its religion and its elaborate 
ceremonial, hoping against hope that the infidel would never be 
allowed to prevail, yet aware in its heart that only the fear of 
that great barbarian soldier, Tamerlane, had prevented the 
Turks from concentrating against it a force which could not have 
been defied. 

Clavijo describes Constantinople at some length. He is, un- 
fortunately, a good deal preoccupied with the sacred relies, of 
which this city possessed a collection which must have been 
unique in quantity and quality, even in those days. In one 
ehurch alone—that of St. John the Baptist in Pera—and in one 
chest in that church he was shown the sop of bread which had 
been offered to Judas at the Last Supper, but which he had been 
unable to swallow ; *‘ some of the Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
of that which issued from His side ”’ ; ‘* some of the hairs of the 
beard of our Lord Jesus Christ ”’ ; “‘ a piece of the stone slab upon 
which the body of our Lord Jesus Christ had been laid when 


Translated from 
Broadway Travellers. 
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taken down from the Cross ” ; ** the lance-point of the Spear” 
used by Longinus ; “a piece of the Rod with which they strug 
our Lord” ;‘‘a morsel sponge” filled with gall and Vinegar 

. . . ~ 8 
which was offered at the Crucifixion ; some of the blood which 
had miraculously flowed from the side of an image on a crugify 
when “a certain Jew in the city of Beyrut had dared to woung 
the image, thus to do dishonour to Christ.” In the very ney 
church they visited they were shown the whole of the marhj 
slab, referred to above, but Clavijo makes no comment Upon 
the contradiction. Evidently he did not approach these thing, 
in a critical mood. Perhaps he reflected that he was then ip A 
city of exaggerations and distortions—where the image-breakj 
madness of the Iconoclasts had been carried to lengths quite as 
ridiculous and objectionable as the image-worshipping of thei; 
opponents, the Iconodules. We can understand that attitude of 
mind. At the same time it is impossible not to regret that his 
attention was so much distracted from architectural and othe 
features which he might otherwise have described at greate 
length. Yet we must be grateful for what he gives us, Hix 
description acquires a new interest when compared with Vap 
Millingen’s researches, as Mr. Le Strange has done. 

Travelling eastward, via Trebizond, they approached the 
domain of Tamerlane and began to be seriously embarrassed by 
the cordiality of their welcome. It was the object of ever 
official to hurry them on, however tired they might be. Pog 
Gomez actually succumbed to the fatigue of the journey, and 
was buried at Nishapur. The Tartar food, too, though supplied 
with bounteous hospitality, can hardly have been comforting to 
European stomachs, for it consisted mainly of ‘* roast horse. 
flesh and boiled tripe of the same.” Arriving at Samarqand, 
where Tamerlane held his court, they encountered one of thos 
strange situations—one of those recurrent conquests of civilisa. 
tion by tent-dwellers, which to-day we can hardly understand, 
though they were a regular feature of Eastern life in the Middle 
Ages. Hence Clavijo’s lively and amusing descriptions of the 
great tent-city in which the Tartar hordes lived, just outside the 
stone one they had conquered. <A century earlier, as Mr. le 
Strange points out in his introduction, Marco Polo had described 
very similar scenes in the camp of Kublai Khan ; but with all 
respect to the great Venetian, Clavijo’s account is the better of 
the two. They found Tamerlane squatting upon his throne, 
wearing a tall white hat covered with jewels, *‘ so infirm and old 
that his eyelids were falling over his eyes and he could barely 
raise them to see.” He treated them with extravagant generosity, 
and Clavijo probably owed his life to his determined refusal to 
follow the Tartar custom of drinking large quantities of wine 
before meals. The Master of Theology was made of sterner 
stuff ; he came through without any converts, it is true, but with 
his health unimpaired. 

Enough has been said to indicate the quality of this remark- 
able book. It is a very welcome addition to the Broadway 
Travellers, a series to which we are already much indebted. 
Mr. Le Strange’s notes are adequate and informing without 
running to unnecessary length. 


TWO POETS 
Retreat. By EpmuND BLUNDEN. 


The Earth for Sale. 
3s. 6d. 


Three hundred years and (if the taste for reprints or, indeed, 
the condition of society which once engendered it still survives) 
our descendants will no doubt be gladdened by a collected 
edition of Mr. Edmund Blunden’s prose and verse. Very 
quaintly set forth between wide margins in graceful old twentieth- 
century type, those distinguished pages will represent the glean- 
ings of some scholarly amateur of our literature. Weary of the 
incessant bustle and din of his own supermechanised age, his 
sensibility will find a ready way of escape down the reposeful 
green vistas of the past : “* Oh, for the wings of a condor, that 
he might wend his course back, back to the merry England of 
King George the Fifth, the pastoral England where every county 
had its brace of Corydons, artless versifiers the unrippled surface 
of whose song reflects an age quite immune from the ‘hum, the 
buzz, the murmurings,’ the undercurrent of spiritual anguish 
which has lately come into fashion.’ Hence a charming, 
prettily bound, highly priced reprint. Mr. Blunden will have 


Cobden-Sanderson. 6s. 


By Harotp Monro. Chatto and Windus. 


** stood the test of Time ”’—a phrase, incidentally, which the 
present rage of literary exhumation is doing much to discredit. 
Not only will Mr. Blunden have stood the test, he may actually 
have profited by it. Other contemporary poets, we venture t0 
foretell, will enjoy a less variable posthumous renown. 
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there are that the tide of critical opinion, of popular criti val 
opinion even, has already turned against the pastoral or quietist 
tendency in modern verse. We demand a bolder synthesis, a 
metropolitan and less insular culture. Mr. Blunden’s work, we 
sometimes suspect, though within its limits always scrupulously 
honest, entirely lacking in any kind of vulgarity or charlatan 
taint, too well deserves such a title as Retreat. He meditates, 
pursues exquisite divagations. Behind a screen of pastoral 
fancies, he avoids the necessity of direct poetic statement. 
And it is because our constant apprehension of his rather anoma- 
jous place in the cultural life of our times qualifies and interrupts 
our assessment of his real merits, that his verses may be obliged 
to invoke the gentle services of oblivion before they quite re- 
capture that freshness of interest and lyric novelty of diction they 
are gradually beginning to lose. 

Improper, perhaps, as are considerations which touch on the 
circumstances of a poem’s birth, it may be pertinent to add, 
in view of the criticisms hazarded above. that though Mr. 
Blunden’s last collection of verse was written in Japan we 
are aware, not of an effort to regain his poise amid exciting or 
distasteful surroundings, but of an inclination pensively to 
avoid a reminder of these surroundings, to play that he is yet 
at home in the snug fatherland of Clare and Wordsworth. 
A note by Mr. Blunden informs us that he has “ set aside 
several verses on Japanese topics and impulses,” but that 
hardy invalidates the effect produced by the mass of verse, 
presumably larger, here published—an effect which we do not 
suggest is detrimental, but which we have cited as typifying a 
strain apparent through the whole body of his work. 

Mr. Blunden, we ought not to forget, has made himself a 
province in contemporary literature that we may resent or 
condemn but cannot ultimately ignore. Retreat leaves him in 
secure possession of it : 





Live in that land, fair spirit and my friend, 
Which you are wealthy in, where your estate 
Ripples in wheat and sunshine without end, 
And wood-rides never reach the glittering gate, 

Where fall the nymphal rills 

Down sunny hills ; 

And shepherds there sit playing. . ‘ 

While the destruction of his temporal frame will benefit 
Mr. Edmund Blunden, Mr. Harold Monro draws from his con- 
tact with the perplexed and multiple world in which we live 
much of the immediacy and beauty of his achievement. And 
is that not as it should be? Now and.again, of course, his 
derivations err on the side of directness, as for example in the 
poem entitled ‘‘ Dream Exhibition of a FinalWorld.” Occasionally, 
between his reader and the poet is interposed a wraith of un- 
assimilated experience, undigested emotion, moving among the 
familiar hubbub of personal pronouns. But elsewhere he is 
more successful in balancing the claims of the exterior and 
interior universe : 

Slow bleak awakening from the morning dream 
Brings me in contact with the sudden day. 

I am alive—this I. 

I let my fingers move along my body. 
Realisation warns them, and my nerves 
Prepare their rapid message and signals. 

While Memory begins recording, coding 


Here’s a new day. O Pendulum move slowly ! 

My usual clothes are waiting on their peg. 

I am alive—this I. 

And in a moment [fabit, like a crane, 

Will bow its neck and dip its pulleyed cable. 

Gathering me, my body and our garment, 

And swing me forth oblivious of my question, 

Into the daylight—why ? 
Mr. Monro, we notice, is unwilling to plant the slips of last 
year’s laurel and dwell content in the comfortable seclusion of 
the resultant shrubbery. In the opinion of one critic at least 
The Earth for Sale is probably the most valuable book of verse 
published during the current year. 


A NEW WRITER 


The Passage in Park Lane. By J. pe 
Thornton Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 

The writer of this book exhibits a quite unusual capacity 
for using words. He obviously loves and understands words. 
It is not a shocker, nor in reality a “ mystery ” story ; the 
title is misleading, and the publisher’s blurb still more so, 
‘he mystery part of it is uninteresting, largely unintelligible 
and altogether irrelevant—so irrelevant that one can imagine 


LA MARE ROWLEY. 


few readers even bothering to turn over the last twenty pages 
or so, which in a peculiarly obscure and very dull fashion 
purport to offer some explanation of what has come before. 
The explanation is absurd and unnecessary. The first three 
hundred of the three hundred and fifty pages of the book are 
worth reading because of Mr. Rowley’s capacity for saying 
things with that economy of expression which makes scenes 
vivid and at the same time rejoices the heart of the lover of 
literary virtuosity. In a brief notice it is impossible to give 
any adequate quotation because Mr. Rowley’s best phrases 
and sentences always relate closely to long preceding passages. 
On page 237, for example, he writes of the ‘“* jester’s Gothic 
ornament,” but one would have to quote a thousand words 
of the “ jester’s’’ conversation to explain the point of the 
phrase and justify one’s appreciation of the mot juste. One 
brief passage, however, may perhaps give some idea of Mr. 
Rowley’s quality : 

Mr. Merriman loved the loyalty of chess, the devotion of every 
piece to the King. He liked to watch the stately entry of the 
monarch into his castle, and to hear the clang of the portcullis 
after him, with the three brave guards at attention outside. When 
did a common pawn ever ask: ‘‘ Why don’t ’e fight ’imself ?” 
before plunging beneath the uplifted hoofs of a dragoon’s pawing 
charger ? When did a zealous priest stay his course in panic 
fear of donjon keep or flaming stake; or a flushed young sprig 
of nobility lower his flag to the sword point at his panting heart ? 
* Onward, gentlemen—for the King, God bless him !”’ and onward 
swept Bravery, youth and age, beauty and ugliness, hope and 
despair, onwards to death’s brink, smiling at fear. 

Above all, Mr. Merriman loved the Queen. He did not picture 
her as a fierce, one-breasted Amazon, not as a frantic Fredegonde, 
nor even a holy St. Joan of Arc... . 

“It would be a good thing,’ once said Mr. Merriman to his 
niece Daphne, during a stroll in the Park, “if you young women 
of the present day would study chess. The power of the Queen 
might teach you a much-needed lesson, my dear. I know she 
looks big, and she certainly is, but it isn’t muscles . . . and, entre 
nous, chess might save a world of trouble adopted as a habit by 
the gentry of the Third International. They couldn't employ 
their time better, you know, and might even learn the elements 
of loyalty, mightn’t they, Daphne, dear ?” 


That is delightful writing, and so is much more, indeed most, 
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of the book; but the tale does not come off. It is just too 
nonsensical for acceptance or even for understanding. But 
it is full of quite first-class whimsical prose, suggesting a 
capacity which Mr. de la Mare Rowley will possibly, even 
probably, soon find an opportunity of employing in a more 
effective fashion. His book is spoiled only by his ridiculously 
unintelligible plot and dénouement But he knows how to 
use words and how not to use too many. This, we understand, 
is his first book. It seems possible that in the future he may 
do considerable things. 


SPORT FOR UTOPIANS 
Fair Play. By Rupotr Kircuer. 
BraD.Ley. Collins. 12s. 6d. 


In reading Herr Kircher’s book on sport and the English 
character one is struck first of all by the fact that he has taken 
sport rather more seriously than do the people he is writing 
about. A man who spends his life playing cricket or betting 
on horses may be said in a sense to take these occupations 
seriously, for they are a source of enjoyment, perhaps even of 
livelihood, to him. But the cricketer does not preach cricket 
as the path of salvation and bookmakers do not usually justify 
their business xsthetically, as a form of self-expression: that 
remains for the onlooker. Herr Kircher’s “ play-attitude,” 
with which he invests the English character, may seem indeed 
to belong more to Herr Kircher than to Lord’s or to Wimbledon. 
He uses the word “play” in a rather wide sense including 
sport, drama, musical festivals, politics, Imperialism and English 
life in general. ‘‘ Sport,’ he writes, ‘“‘is England’s greatest 
teacher”; and he gives a fair but exaggerated account of the 
amusements of Englishmen, from which there rises the portrait 
of the average man, a sort of prize sportsman : 


Translated by R. N. 


Every normal Englishman can box. He learns it at school, 
keeps it up for fitness’ sake, to strengthen his will-power, for amuse- 
ment, for self-defence, and incidentally, to settle his small private 
differences. 

The “ half-naked youths in training who course through London 
streets and garden suburbs” belong a little to the 
world of reality. 

Herr Kircher, though he shows a wide knowledge of English 
habits, was perhaps unconsciously affected by the fact that he 
was writing a book for post-war Germany, with its Wandervégel, 
organised week-ends, and the magnificence of the Frankfort 
Stadium. With national thoroughness he begins by saying 
that ‘“‘ we in Germany are on the way to becoming a nation of 
sportsmen, and it is not difficult to suppose that long before us 
England trod the same path. We can learn something from 
her example ...’ Hence he overstresses the importance of 
games in England and gives them a cultural significance which 
they do not possess. But he writes most sensibly about 
community singing, the vast crowds which gather at football 
matches, and the difficulty of providing sports-grounds for 
children living in large towns. Taken as a whole, Fair Play 
will be most interesting to English readers, because it represents 
the attitude of a part (possibly quite a large part) of post-war 
Germany. The “ play-attitude,” in fact, is typically German, 
and one rather wonders what will come of it. 


more 


SHORTER NOTICES 
Crime on the Continent. By 
Butterworth. 12s. 6d. 


Even in Mr. Wyndham’s uninspired narrative it is probable that 
English amateurs of crime will be pleased to make the acquaintance 
of the Bocarmés, Madame Joniaux and Henri de Tourviille, all worthy 
practitioners of the insurance-money murder. De Tourville especially 
deserved his resurrection. Waiter, member of the Middle Temple, 
and bogus count, he was a much greater adept at his particular line 
of business than Seddon, Dougal, or even ‘‘ Bath Brides” Smith. Itisa 
pity that, with typical carelessness, the publisher’s blurb on the jacket 
of the book says that “he made a speciality of marrying rich women 
and then pushing them over precipices.”” The precipice affair was 
the only one of its kind which he attempted—with results fatal 
also to himself. Hofrichter, the Austrian lieutenant who poisoned 
in order to become a staff officer, and Riembauer, the Tartuffe assassin, 
are two other highly satisfactory figures, from the criminologist’s 
point of view. To the classic cases of the Due de Praslin and Madame 
Lafarge, Mr. Wyndham brings nothing fresh, while the two tragic 
countesses, Bonmartini and Tarnowska, positively lose their glamour 
from the slovenly style in which the book is written. And Lucheni, 
a stupid anarchist without a mystery, is altogether inferior to the 
company living on the other pages. The chief impressions with which 


HoracE WyYNDHAM. Thornton 


we are left are the vast incentive to murder created by life insurance, 








— 


which ought surely to be prohibited, and the horror of the Methods 
of Continental criminal procedure. But Mr. Wyndham has not Made 
the best of his opportunity. 


Nine Days. By E. Cuartes Vivian. Ward, Lock. 7s. 64d. 
This is a really capital adventure story. with a rational plot ang 
firmly drawn characters, but it closes with a page or two of such banaj 
sentiment that one would think that the final lines were written py 
a young lady accustomed to writing advertisements. A young may 
weary of life goes into the sea somewhere in the Indian Ocean, meap. 
ing to end it all; he drifts miles out, and is picked up by a yacht oy 
its way to New Caledonia. With this material Mr. Vivian has byjj, 
a story of love and self-sacrifice that never twaddles until we get tp 
its inexplicably feeble conclusion. 


Saunterings in London. 
12s. 6d. 

By his two earlier books Mr. Wagner established himself as ay 
authority on past and present London inns. His new work is of more 
ambitious content, a very encyclopaedia of urban gossip. Taverns 
are still the chief theme, but the traveller who steers under Jf, 
Wagner’s guidance what may prove to be a rather titubating cour 
—unless he wisely takes the book at not more than a chapter at 
time—will acquire all sorts of interesting information on the way, 
Where to find the site of the house of our national Methuselah, (ld 
Parr; the measurements of Daniel Lambert’s coffin ; what churche 
contain a mummified body, or a decapitated duke’s head, and which 
is surmounted by the statue of George I.—these are the 
merest sample of the fascinating London items assembled. And 
besides the well trodden streets of the City and the West End, Mr, 
Wagner follows the lesser known ways of Pimlico and Hammer. 
smith in one direction, and St. John’s Wood and Edgware Road 
in another. ‘‘ Bygone riparian haunts of pleasure,” theatres, 
conduits and other such Metropolitan institutions fill this lively 
and mellow discourse. It is essentially the book of the Londoner 
who loves his city, and while it is to be regretted that the words 
‘site of” and “formerly stood” occur with sad frequency, both 
natives and visitors will do well to take it with them on their walks, 


By Leopotp WacnNer. Allen and Unwin, 





Cressida, No Mystery. Heinemann. 6s, 

There is a warning in this title, so perhaps one ought not to be 
disappointed to find that there really is no mystery. Yet Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes’ mysteries are so attractive that this crime story, in which | 
a plain, honest girl, driven desperate by a brilliant beauty who has 
taken her lover, poisons her, and presumably lives happy ever after, 
seems slight ; but it is well told. 


By Mrs. BeLLoc LownDEs. 





Day In, Day Out. By Mrs. Ausrey Le Bionp. Lane. 12s. 6d. 

Mrs. Le Blond, as Mr. E. F. Benson points out in his foreword, 
has lived a full and active life, has known many interesting people, 
and has been a pioneer in many directions. Her first husband was 
Colonel Fred Burnaby, whose Ride to Khiva described one of the 
most notable feats and was one of the most widely read books of 
its time, and whose death in the Battle of Abu Klea is one of the 
legends of the British army in Egypt. Mrs. Le Blond is able to 
give us the letter, never before published, in which Burnaby, writing 
to Lord Wolseley, describes the first battle of El Teb; and some | 
letters from Sir Dighton Probyn expressing the annoyance of King | 
Edward, then Prince of Wales, that Burnaby had passed over 
some of the Prince’s intimates when choosing the cavalry officers 
to serve with him in Egypt. Of Baker Pasha, to whose memory 
this book is dedicated, we are also given some illuminating glimpses, 
notably in letters written by Mrs. Baker to Burnaby. From this 
period of her life Mrs. Le Blond passes to her experiences of Alpine 
climbing, and to her well-known work as a photographer of snow 
and heights. There is also a short account describing how Mrs. le 
Blond acquired the beautiful collection of Korean Pottery which 
she has given to the Victoria and Albert Museum. The book is agree 
ably written and illustrated. 





The Joy of the Ground. By Marion Cran. Jenkins. 10s. 6d. 

A lyrical title generally makes a book suspect. In the present book 
Mrs. Cran returns to her garden in Kent. There is much in it of 
value to the amateur; hints about the planting and sowing of 
perennials and annuals, and suggestions for colour in the garden 
all the year round. Among the many points of general interest 
discussed is the loss of scent suffered under cultivation by many old 
garden favourites. We all know how the scent of the rose has 
lessened, and we are here told that musk has now become scentless. 
The volume is full of matter, and is well illustrated. 


Bench and Bar in the Saddle. 
son, 18s. 

Colonel Hawke’s lively narrative is a history of the Pegasus Club, 
which was founded in 1895 at the suggestion of Lord Darling, to 
manage and perpetuate the Bar Point-to-Point inaugurated that 
year. The story of the Club is told with asides on its distinguished 
members—as a rule all the Bench and the best of the Bar at any | 
given moment—with records of its more famous riders and races, | 
of its dinners and dances, and a chapter on the art of after-dinner | 


By C. P. Hawkes. Nash and Gray- 
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Robert Byron’s 
“fascinating account of the artistic, architectural, 
religious and social life of the Monasteries of 


Athos.”"—The Sphere. 


The Station 


Athos: Treasures and Men. 
With 33 Illustrations. 18s. net. 
| So sincere and attractive that it will further the 
revival of interest in the Byzantines as well as in 
the remarkable religious community which has sur- 
vived the storm and stress of ages. A volume 
that will bear reading again and again.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 








Ernest Milton’s 


“ ° ——" 
clever first novel ”—ivening Standard. 
A remarkable work of imagination and of a strange 
exotic beauty by the well-known actor. 


To Kiss the 


Crocodile 


Just published. 7s. 6d. net. 


The story of a boy—a misfit for London life—who 
becomes the victim of other misfits, men and women 
who have no place in the ordered world—the frus- 
trated woman, the sea rover, the Eurasian harlot— 
the crocodiles of his betrayed youth and adolescence. 





“Mr. Crozier Long has written a very entertaining book 
on a very interesting subject, and has thrown a good deal 
of light on the amazing recuperation of Germany, 
especially of its saving powers.”—HartTLey WITHERS in 
The Referee. 


The Mythology 


of Reparations 


By Robert Crozier Long. 
6s. net. 


_“A remarkable book filled with incontrovertible 
facts and figures and sound reasoning. Mr. Long writes 
| with the authority of a man who has devoted himself for 
| many years to the examination of economic conditions in 
Germany.”—The Daily Mail. 
“Every politician should study what Mr. Long says.” 
—The Weekly Dispatch. 








THE NEW READERS LIBRARY. 
Pocket Editions of Modern English Classics. Ideal 
holiday books. Cloth, 3s 6d. net each. 


Recent Additions: 


TRIPLE FUGUE: Stories by Osbert Sitwell. 

THE SHEPHERD: Poems by Edmund Blunden. 

IN THE FOREIGN LEGION. By Legionnaire, 17889. 
BIRDS IN LONDON. By W. H. Hudson. 

THIRTEEN STORIES. By R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 
FUTILITY. A novel by William Gerhardi. 

| Send for a list of the 38 titles in “The New Readers 
Library” of books for all tastes. 





_ GERALD DUCKWORTH & Co. Ltd. 


| 3 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 2. 














HERBERT JENKINS’ 
LATEST BOOKS 





THE JOY OF THE GROUND 


By MARION CRAN. Illustrated. 10/6 net. 


Mrs. Cran’s latest and happiest garden-book. A volume of 
real charm, worthy of ‘‘ The Garden of Ignorance,’”’ “* The 
Garden of Experience,” etc. Beautifully illustrated. 
Sunday Times: ‘‘ Mrs. Cran is a joyous friend.” 

Truth: “ An infectious book . . . captivating.” 

Dundee Advertiser: ‘“‘ Not for long has one read anything 
more charming.” 


SALMON AND TROUT IN 
MOORLAND STREAMS 


By Major KENNETH DAWSON. Illustrated. 7/6 net. 
“West Country.” 

A book for the lover of our wilder waters, the moorland 
and mountain streams where a man has to work hard for his 
fish. A fishing book written by a fisherman for fishermen. 
Interestingly illustrated. 

Spectator: ‘‘ A workmanlike and alluring book.” 

Times Lit. Supp.: ‘‘ Major Dawson writes with knowledge 
as well as enthusiasm.” 


THE NIGHT HOERS 


Or the Case Against Birth Control and an Alternative. 
By ANTHONY M. LUDOVICI. 7/6 net. 


Mr. Ludovici’s courageous book is of vital importance 
to-day. It is written from a rational and scientific view- 
point, and the author is unswayed by religious bias. 
Spectator: *‘ A slashing attack.’”’ Aberdeen Press: ‘“ Will 
be read with keen interest.” 


LEARNING LAWN TENNIS 


By BETTY NUTHALL. Illustrated. 3/6 net. 


The book tennis players have been waiting for. The famous 
English lady player has written a simple yet thoroughly 
comprehensive book. Illustrated by photographs of Miss 
Nuthall in play. 

Morning Post: ‘“ Will be invaluable to beginners.” 
Evening News: “ Full of good advice to all players.” 
Birmingham Post: “ As good a book . . . as can be found.” 


NEW NOVELS AT 7/6_NET. 


MONEY FOR NOTHING 
By P. G. WODEHOUSE. 

The latest Wodehouse story, brimful of fun, high spirits and gaiety. 
Published on July 27th. 


By W. RILEY. 

Back once more to the Yorkshire moors made so famous by the 
original ‘ Windyridge,” to meet Grace Holden, the Cynic, Reuben 
Goodenough, pon f many more old friends. 

Daily Telegraph: ‘* Mr. Riley has done nothing better.” 


THE CUIRASS OF DIAMONDS 
By EDGAR JEPSON. 
Gems and crooks! The story of a wonderful garment, made for 
“the loveliest girl in England.” Mr. Jepson at his best. 
John o’ London: ‘ The fun, excitement and suspense never flag.” 
Daily News: ‘‘ An excellent story.” 


TWO INNOCENTS ON A NATAL FARM 
By W. P. HEWETSON. 

A book of laughter, delightful in its humour from first page to last. 
The troubles of Evangelina and Bill make excellent reading. 

Truth: ‘ Better than a tonic.” 

Dundee Advertiser: “ A perfect deluge of boisterous humour.” 


THE MAN ON DECK 
By D. KIRKLAND. 

A lovable novel about pleasant people. The tale of a conflict between 
passion and duty. <A book which will repay the reader.” 

Western Mail: “ Delightfully refreshing reading.” 


THE COMPULSORY WIFE 
3y JOHN GLYDER. 
One long laugh from beginning to end. 
Western Mail: * Riotously funny 
Bookfinder: “ A really funny story.” 





An uproariously funny book. 
irresistibly comic.” 
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speaking. This last is an agreeable little essay, dealing lightly with 
the pitfalls which men accustomed to particular kinds of speaking 
in their professional life are counselled to avoid. Colonel Hawkes 
intersperses stories of the Courts with stories of the Course, and not 
the least interesting chapter is that in which the first Bar Point-to- 
Point is described with the aid of quotations from the Sporting 
Times. The biographical references to famous lawyers who have 
been members of the Club are models of compression, often supple- 
mented by portraits and caricatures, many of tie latter being by 
the author himself. The Colonel has packed the book with inform- 
ation, and if he has missed anything that should have gone in no one 
is likely to know, for the pace is too good to admit of inquiry. 


The Coast of Pleasure. By Granr Ricnarps. Cape. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Grant Richards has been going to the Riviera for thirty years 
and he knows not only every inch of the coast, where to stay and 
where to dine, but also the hinterland. He touches on all places 
worth a visit between Toulon and Monte Carlo. His chapter on the 
motor journey from Paris is a gastronomic map ; one drives with him 
from bottle to bottle. He is knowing about hotels; sinister, 
sceptical and amusing about Monte Carlo; and has withal a place 
for those peaceful villages tucked away in the mountains—so long 
as he can get back to Monte in the evening and have a bath. The 
drawings by 'Tom Van Oss are very funny. 


The Jews. By Hitaire Betioc. New edition. Constable. 3s. 6d. 

It has been said of Mr. Belloc (by his enemies) that he always 
talks loudest when he is least sure of his case. But in this book 
of his about the Jews, which first appeared in 1922, we have the 
almost distressing spectacle of Mr. Belloc reduced to a mere pianissimo 
of truisms. He never makes an overstatement. He is so anxious 
to be fair that for the first time in his life he comes perilously near 
to being dull. That the Jews are a peculiar people, keeping them- 
selves to themselves ; that their influence in the West, especially 
in international finance and politics, has increased enormously in 
our time ; that it would be far better if this important subject were 
freely and frankly discussed in public, since it is being talked about 
increasingly in private, even in England; and that the atmosphere 
of false delicacy which at present prevents discussion is largely the 
fault of the Jews themselves—all this is so reasonable that Mr. 
Belloc, in his introduction to this new edition, can profess astonish- 
ment that the book should ever have caused annoyance or ‘‘ com- 
motion.” In the same way, perhaps, Herr Emil Ludwig would be 
astonished if he could hear Mr. Belloc’s comments on his latest work. 
In the new introduction Mr. Belloc frankly admits that international 
finance ‘“‘is not as much a Jewish monopoly as it was”; but the 
recent disappearance of Trotsky does not move him to a similar 
admission in the case of “ ‘ Russian’ Communism.” He still insists 
that there is a problem, and that it is absurd to accuse a man of 


anti-Semitism merely because he tries to get it discussed. He 
deprecates “‘crude hostility.” Personally he likes Jews; but 


‘every mundane thing is good in its right place, and evil in its 
wrong place.”” Meanwhile, ‘“‘ may Israel have peace.” Yet we doubt 
whether Mr. Belloc’s Jewish readers will find this book more soothing 
than they did six years ago. 


The Streets and Other Stories. 


By Roserr Hicurens. 
7s. 6d. 


Hutchinson. 

In these short stories Mr. Hichens covers a wide range of subject 
and displays an agreeable variety of method. There is a pleasant 
humour in “The Piano,” which tells how a great French composer, 
welcomed by the élile of a French African colony at an improvised 
musical party, is attracted by a sporting English peer, who hates 
music and says so. The two men leave the party together in a 
broken-down Ford, to visit the peer’s yacht. There is a sense of the 
occult in the tragedy of the little street-walker which opens the 
book, and each one of the stories has some little ironic twist to give it 
savour. ‘The best of the bunch is ‘The Mystic,” the story of the 
ethereal voung authoress who is seen at night dragging to his room 
«a man who has died suddenly in her own. 


Account Rendered and King’s Mate. 


By Rosrra Foreses. 
7s. 6d. 


Cassell. 

Mrs. Rosita Forbes is at her best when she is dealing with the 
desert and its peoples, Berber or Arab; hence her second string, 
King’s Mate, which tells the story of a young Englishwoman’s adven- 
ture in a Riff stronghold, where, having accidentally learned the 
secret of a mountain pass, she is held till a great rout of the Spanish 
forces leaves her free to return to civilisation with the chivalrous 
young Englishman who has been forced by Arab convention to marry 
ner. It is a stirring tale and the local colour is excellent. Account 
Rendered has its African colour, but its occidental side is Ouidaesque, 
and although Mrs. Forbes does not commit the blunders that made 
Quida ridiculous, neither does she compass the passionate intensity 
that made Ouida famous. 


The Friars in Sussex. By E. B. Potanp. Combridges. 12s. 

Vhis is a brief sketch of the history of the friars in Sussex, from 
mecdizval times down to the present day, covering the activities of 
the four orders, Dominicans, Franciscans, Carmelites, and Austin 
Iriars. The author does not claim to make any new contribution to 
learning, but rather to collect in one volume the already known facts 





ee 


dispersed throughout local chronicles and histories. Unfortunately 
he has failed to make the most of a promising subject. The book 
will doubtless be of interest to Sussex readers, and all who care to 
study the local history of that county; but since it is express 
intended for ‘‘ popular reading,” the author would have done wel to 
supply more information of general interest, using it to weld his dr 
facts together. The volume is pleasantly printed and bound, and j, 
illustrated with photographs. 


The Life of Matthew Dawson. By E. M. Humpnris. Witherby 
12s. 6d. 7 
Matthew Dawson was a well-known trainer of racehorses, py 

except for a reference to his fondness for the works of Froude ang 

Lecky and his ability to quote long passages from the poets this 

book scarcely shows us the man apart from his work. It is a history 

of the stabie rather than of the stable’s owner and horses are ot 
more account in its pages than men. In places where such questions 
as why Voltigeur beat Flying Dutchman for the Doncaster Cup ip 

1850 remain for ever subjects of controversy it will be a useful refer. 

ence book. 

Chinese Ghouls and Goblins. 


2As. 


By G. WILLoUGHBY-MEADE. Constable, 

*“Once upon a time,”’ said a Chinese philosopher quoted by Mr, 
Willoughby-Meade, ‘‘I dreamt I was a butterfly. I was conscioys 
only of my fancies as a butterfly, and unconscious of my individuality 
as a man. Suddenly I awoke, and was myself again. Now I do 
not know whether I was then a man dreaming I was a butterfly, or 
whether I am now a butterfly dreaming that I am a man.” That 
attitude of mind, that ingrained belief in the theory of reincarnation, 
marks off the ghosts and goblins of China from those which we are 
accustomed to in the West. It makes them less terrible to us; for 
the Chinese kuei, or spirits of the departed, are finite, as we are; 
ephemeral creatures, who may easily become reformed characters 
in their next reincarnations. ‘There is, too, an Oriental exaggeration 
of horror about Chinese ghosts which entirely destroys that air of 
plausibility which is one of the secrets of the European ghost-story, 
To behold a headless corpse in one’s bedroom is an alarming sight; 
but when he is followed by three others, one of whom has been hanged, 
one drowned, and another burned, we begin to suspect a practical 





joke. And when the occupant of the bedroom—in this case a Chinese 
sage-—instead of being frightened orders the kuet to kneel before him 


while he reads them a little lecture, urging them to give up “this 
haunting” and try instead to qualify for a prompt reincarnation, 
then we realise that though the ghosts of East and West may bear 
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OR Comfort and Service, for really smart, well-made 

and lasting SHIRTS, PYJAMAS and SOFT COLLARS, 

all you need to remember is to ask for ‘* LUVISCA.’ 
“ LUVISCA ” is the famous fabric that locks like silk, is 
more durable than silk, and is cheaper than silk. 
Look for the Registered 
“LUVISCA” Tab_ on 
every garment. one 
genuine «without. 
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THE FINEST EXHIBITION OF 


ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 


and a permanent one for all to see, at their 
own home and at leisure, is now available in 


THE DICTIONARY 
OF 
ENGLISH FURNITURE 
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BY PERCY MACQUOID AND 
RALPH EDWARDS 


With contributions by many eminent experts, 
and over 2,000 illustrations. 


Now complete in 3 volumes 
5 guineas a volume 


* 


The Dictionary of English Furnitureisto Fur- 
uiture what the great N.E.D. is to our lan- 
guage. It is a work of national importance. It 
is complete, authoritative and, moreover, 
superbly illustrated. The alphabetical ar- 
rangement and wealth of illustration make 
itan indispensable work of reference, alike 
for collectors, dealers, and manufacturers of 
fine furniture. 


* * x 


For a full illustrated prospectus of The Dic- 
tionary of English Furniture write to 
Country Life Ltd., 20 Tavistock St., 

London, W.C.2 
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Latest Works 
great new masterpiece of fiction 


The Age of Reason 


Exiracts from the numerous favourable reviews 
‘Beautifully written book.”—Daily Express ‘‘It will not be surprising 
if it approaches the record held by ‘The Middle of the Road.’ ”—Daily 
Sketch ‘‘A story of youth and the contest between science and religion 
that everyone should read.”—Manchester Dispatch ‘‘The book will 
probably be an enormous success even for a Sir Philip Gibbs’ novel.”— 
Yorkshire Post ‘Sir Philip Gibbs has greatly enhanced his literary 
reputation by his latest work.””—IJrish Independent 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK 
7th Large Impression Ordered 


The Day After To-morrow 


A Selection of Reviews 

“'Trenchantly written, his discussion of vital matters is absorbingly inter- 
esting . . .’—Public Opinion ‘The whole book is of absorbing 
interest and of the greatest importance.”—Hvening Standard “. . . 
we may be thankful for any book that can arrest the attention of the 
man in the street to tell him something worth knowing.’’—Spectator 
“ . . the immensity of the subject of his new book.’’—Sunday Times 
“. . . @ penetrating impression .’—Daily Telegraph ‘He 
has all the keen relish for exploration of new countries, all the appre- 
ciation of new fashions, of thought and action, all the keenness to 
appropriate the ideas of the moment of the youngest among us; and 
he has, at the same time, the steadiness to ponder what he has learned, 
the patience to wait before he decides, the courage to look beyond the 
immediate prospect, the faith to see past the glamour and the horror of 
the imminent; the qualities. in short, which we associate with maturity 
and unadventurous age.’—Yorkshire Post ‘‘As easy to read as a 
romance, so delightfully are fact and emotion blended.”—Catholic Times 
“A book that everyone should read.”—ZJllustrated London News ‘“‘One 
of the most striking books issued for many a long day.’”’—Methodist 














Times ‘Certainly a means of stimulating thought and possibly of 
adding to one’s knowledge.”’—New Statesman 
7/6 net 
Send for List No. 47. 
HUTCHINSON 
Also Publishers of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE 1/- Monthly 
Se 





Provocative and stimulating. 


BACK 
TO 
REALITIES 


A way out 
of the 
present chaos 
in Religion. 





By 
SYDNEY HERBERT 
MELLONE, 
Author of 
The Price of Progress, 
The New Testament and Modern Life, 
etc. 
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certain surface resemblances they could hardly be more difficult 
in their behaviour. Mr. Willoughby-Meade has made a collection 
of stories illustrating every kind of ghost and goblin and their various 
origins. Each succeeding religious influence in China can be traced 
here. For example, we get the Buddhist horror of hunting animals 
to death, in the story of Wu T’ang, who shot a fawn with his cross- 
bow, and then waited till the mother deer came to sorrow over the 
body of her young, and shot at her too. But just as he did so, his 
own son ran across the line of fire and was killed. And as he knelt 
in agony by the dead child a voice from the forest addressed him : 
**Wu, do you not think the doe loved its fawn also?”’ Many of 
the stories are neat and pointed like this one; and it is, perhaps, 
an advantage that not one of them would keep a European schoolboy 
awake. 


Lover of Women. By Karnartne Tynan. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

This story of Simon Grayson, the labourer’s son who becomes the 
founder of a great drapery stores, and devotes his life to making the 
world a smoother place for women, has certain pedestrian merits, 


but there is really no plot, and after all ‘‘ plot ” is one of Miss T'ynan’s 
strong suits. 


The Commerce between the Roman Empire and India. 
WarmMINGTON. Cambridge University Press. 15s. 
The period covered by Mr. Warmington in this condensed survey 
is that of the first two centuries of the Empire, from Augustus to 
Marcus Aurelius. Of the governing facts that emerge relating to 
the earlier time perhaps the most interesting is that the Arabs and 
Africans succeeded in keeping from the Greeks all knowledge of 
monsoons, so that their trade with the East was almost restricted to 
the desert routes. At the beginning of the Empire the routes from 
end to end were known to the traders of hardly any race, and the 
full discovery of the monsoons did not come until the reign of Claudius. 
The results of the discovery were immense. Pompey had opened up 
the Caspian route. By 50 a.p. quick passages were being made to 
the Malabar coast, and in the time of Tiberius came the first direct 
voyage to the Indus. During the first century subjects of Rome 
became resident in India, and the number of ambassadors from the 
East at the triumph of Marcus Aurelius in 274 provided impressive 
testimony as to range of the Empire’s interests in Asia. Mr. Warming- 
ton has gone thoroughly into his subject. He has gathered a mass of 
evidence as to the trade in animals and in plant and mineral products, 
and he devotes an excellent chapter to an analysis of the Empire’s 
adverse balance. India, of course, yielded the goods. An astonishing 
amount of scholarly labour has gone to the making of this book, as 
is proved by the sixty close pages of notes and the thorough index. 


By E. HU. 


About Motoring 


THE MENACE OF THE MOTOR- 
COACH 


HERE is probably no more efficient body of men in the 
country than the drivers of motor-coaches. These 


leviathan projectiles take a great deal of handling, and are 
intrinsically unsuited to most of our road mileage. Our roads, if 
we exclude the new arterial highways, have developed under pres- 
sure of circumstances from the bridle paths of the middle ages ; 
they twist in the most illogical fashion, are often too narrow for 
much smaller vehicles than charabancs, and are almost continu- 
ously blanketed by vested interests of one sort and another— 
somebody’s trees, somebody’s house, and the like. But the im- 
pecunious section of the public, which cannot afford to buy or 
run private cars, naturally desires to visit and enjoy our loveliest 
counties, and the charabanc is their sole opportunity. So, 
whenever the weather is fine, giant coaches convey them along 
lanes which are not too safe for pedestrians or cyclists or Baby 
Austins ; yet accidents are almost unknown. ; 

* * * 

The efficiency of these drivers is due to a variety of causes. 
They are always young—it remains to be seen what will happen 
to them as they age. There is fierce competition to enter their 
ranks ; a referendum in the boys’ department of any elementary 
school will prove that some 70 per cent. of artisan youth desires 
to enter the motor industry. Most of these lads probably 
cherish dreams of becoming a Segrave or a Campbell; but 
sobered by experience they are mostly more than content in 
ten years’ time to hold the wheel of a charabanc. The transport 
companies in their own interest eliminate with speed and de- 
cision any lad who is not skilful and trustworthy. Once gained, 
the job is by no means undesirable. There is a certain monotony 
about it, no doubt, but the monotony is pleasanter than the 
monotony of bench or counter or desk. The pay can be ex- 
tremely good; a driver on private hire work for beanfeasts 
may receive £3 10s. per week from his employers, plus a daily 


—, 


collection among his passengers; if this collection is made 
towards the end of the day after a series of stoppages at roadside 
hostelries, it will often realise between 10s. and £1. 

* * * 


Nevertheless, the growing popularity and profit-earning capa. 
city of these leviathans contains plenty of cause for anxiety, 
Every year they tackle journeys of increased distance ang 
difficulty ; and therefore they tend to emulate the average specq 
of lighter cars. Almost all of them are condemned to really sloy 
hill-climbing. Their weight to power ratio is heavy ; they ar 
compelled to change down to one of their lowest gears on every 
inconsiderable slope. Thus a high average speed can only he 
attained by maintaining a good speed on the flat, and by 
utilising the aid of gravity down hills. On a falling grade they 
are invariably coasted in ‘‘ neutral”; and a machine coasting 
at forty miles an hour, and weighing several tons, can never be 
stopped in a few yards or with ease. Moreover, the presence of 
each additional charabane on the roads spells an increase of 
danger, far outweighing any multiplication of smaller (if faster) 
vehicles. They are so wide that they can only be passed with 
difficulty except on very favourable roads. They are so lofty 
that they blanket the view of any driver who is checked behind 
them. 

* * * 

It follows that road dangers pile up automatically with the 
continuous expansion of the giant fleets of motor-coaches which 
is proceeding at all holiday centres, and with less rapidity at all 
large centres of population. And the weekly toll of casualties 
already indicates that the road must soon be classed with cancer 
and consumption and syphilis as one of the chief “ killers.” At 
present little or nothing is being attempted in the way of 
palliatives. Provided a vehicle is soundly designed and built, 
there is no limit to the number of these leviathans permitted to 
infest the roads of any centre. In fact, there are districts where 
gross engineering crimes flourish unchecked ; cheap and flimsy 
chassis, which when new were barely fit for public use with a 
load of five people, are converted to carry a dozen or more 


adults, and are run for public hire work when they are several 


years old, and their mechanical condition has become deplorable 
by reason of hard work and neglect. The speed of the mighty 
coaches is nowhere regarded as a problem distinct from the speed 
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The Postal Account 


It is often supposed that to live a long 
way from the nearest branch of a bank, 
or to be constantly unable to go to the 
bank in person, is a handicap to the en- 
joyment of the full advantages which, it 
is admitted, a banking account offers. 
Perhaps it is assumed that to conduct an 
account by post involves ‘more letter- 
writing’, or is costly, or is not welcomed 
by the Bank. It is the aim of the West- 
minster Bank to dispel such misconcep- 
tions by a leaflet entitled The Postal 
Account, which explains the conveni- 
ence of the method, and offers 
some clear suggestions. 
A copy will be gladly sent 
on application to 
the Secretary 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
Head Office: 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 
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The author 


The 


Problem of Purity 


by Violet M. Firth 
Author of “‘ Machinery of the Mind.” 7 
has contributed so real and practical a solution to this 





3/6 ¢ 


perplexing problem that it deserves the close attention of all thinking 
men and women. 





WHAT DO you BELIEVE? 
A father’s reply to his son’s 
challenge. 
by Lloyd Williams. (July 20) 1/- 


Progressive Studies in 


SPIRITUAL SCIENCE 
by Walter H. Scott. 3/6 
“His work will appeal to the 
great number who believe that no 
religion ever had the monopoly of 
truth, being but partial statements 
of eternal truths.’’ 
—Sheffield Independent. 


NUMERICAL 
DIVINATION 


A Criticism and Demonstration. 











by W. R. Lawson. 5/- 


CRITICS OF THE CHRIST 


Answered by Spiritualism. 
by T. Warner Staples, F.R.A.S. 4/6 


YOUR INFINITE 
POSSIBILITIES 
by Margaret V. Underhill. 5/- 
Should prove a source of inspira- 
tion to all who are able to take 
them at their face value; e.g., as 
transmitted psychically, through a 
sensitive, by the late Professor Wm. 
James. (July 27.) 


WHY WE SURVIVE 
(Chapters of the Duality of Sel}.) 
by H. Ernest Hunt. (July 27) 2/6 
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Ready to-day. 


Theda Kenyon 





Tz introduction of an 
idyllic love interest into 


a romance of Joan of Are, 
together with the daring 
assumption that Joan’s 


voices were Pagan rather 


(A Romance of the than Christian, are two 
Maid of Orleans) 


outstanding innovations 
that make this historical 
novel one of striking and 
absorbing originality. 

“ Jeanne”’ is a thrilling 
novel and a daring artistic 
revelation in addition. 





RIDER & CO., Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 


Also publishers of “The Occult Review” 1{-. 


Write for List No. 18. 




















SOUTH AMERICA 
AFRICA CRUISE 


A CRUISE IN SPLENDID 
LEISURE to 
WEST INDIES— 
SOUTH AMERICA— 
AFRICA 


in the 
NEWEST CRUISING SHIP IN THE 
WORLD 








’ 
Duchess of Atholl, 20,000 tens (oil burn- 
ing). From Liverpool. 111 days, includ- 
ing 49 days in ports, from £331, including 
best available motor-cars, best hotels and 
meals, services of guides, interpreters, 
dragomans and all gratuities ashore. 


Apply Cruise Department: 


Canadian Pacific 


62-5 CHARING CROSS, TRAFALGAR’ SQUARE, 
LONDON, S.W. 1, 


er Local Agents everywhere. 





When travelling, carry Canadian Pacific Express Travellers’ Cheques. 





News. 


Express. 


THE LIVES AND 
DEATHS OF 
ROLAND GREER 


By RICHARD PYKE. 


A FIRST NOVEL. 
7s. 6d. net. 


| A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY OF A 
| YOUNG JEW. 


description of the mother’s relations with 
her children, her hysterical mixture of 
repulsion and devouring affection, her greed, 
her egoism, her pitifulness, is positively 
brilliant.’—Mr. Gerald Gould in the Daily 


| 
“ Mr. Pyke is no ordinary novelist. His | 
| 


“Seldom has such an appalling account | 
of a Jewish family appeared.”—The Daily | 


Of all booksellers and libraries. | 
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of small private cars. Commonsense suggests that the road- 
worthiness of such vehicles should be as severely supervised in 
all districts as that of taxicabs is scrutinised in the metropolitan 
area. Much more stringency is desirable in closing the narrower 
roads to giant cars. Much more stringency is required in super- 
vising their speed, especially downhill. Ultimately, of course, the 
real solution is improvement of the roads. In some American 
States public service coaches, seating thirty or forty people, are 
scheduled to average 45 m.p.h., and this colossal standard is 
attained without danger. We may never reach such miracles in 
this country. There are really two opposed interests. Every 
democrat must desire that the working-man shall be free to 
enjoy the scenery of his native land in spite of the fact that he 
cannot buy a Rolls or a Daimler. But a low, light, narrow car 
can use almost all our roads with impunity, provided it is 
sensibly handled ; whereas the invasion of certain roads by 
large fleets of tall, ponderous, wide coaches is fraught with con- 
siderable dangers to everybody, and at present the special 
character of these dangers is hardly realised by the authorities. 
Local officials display great variations of policy. In Brighton, 
for example, the police control the heavy vehicles with great 
sense and success ; whereas in other coast towns the lethargy 
of the police makes them a public nuisance and a public danger. 


R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HEN three weeks ago I wrote in these notes that 
¥,\ Brussels was the seat of one of the arch-charlatans 
of finance, and was a most dangerous centre to follow 
I little thought that the gentleman referred to would shortly 
after occupy the front page of the newspapers on account of 
his presumed death. The financial effects of the Loewenstein 
episode are, in my opinion, greatly exaggerated, owing, no 
doubt, to the fact that this erratic financier’s disappearance has 
been a newspaper sensation. The shares in his two finance 
companies were not largely held by the public, and although 
speculators in various countries who followed in the wake of 
this gentleman’s manipulations may be hard hit, I venture to 
prophesy that the whole affair will prove to have been only a 
nine days’ sensation, and that markets will pursue their ordinary 
course. Some years ago I had the advantage (or disadvantage) 
of observing the late Mr. Loewenstein’s financial activities from 
rather close quarters. In the case of the first of his promotions 
which came to my notice, the British shareholders lost all their 
money. The second showed an improvement in that they lost 
only three-quarters. This was enough for me, and no enterprise 
of the Belgian financier has been recommended by me. One 
does not like to speak ill of the presumably dead, but it is legiti- 
mate to point out that men of this type create nothing of use, 
but are mere market manipulators. I was much surprised to 
find quite recently that two London financial houses of import- 
ance were backing Mr. Loewenstein’s schemes. Possibly, how- 
ever, his loss is their gain. 
* * * 

Markets generally are now in a holiday mood, and there is a 
falling off in business, which is just as well. It is remarkable 
that there is as much business as there is, in face of the flood of 
new issues, many of which are still well subscribed. Two which 
will make their appearance next week seem worthy of commen- 
dation. O’Cedar Consolidated Trust is an old favourite of mine. 
The management of this undertaking inspires confidence, as 
does the fact that the Chairman, who holds all the Ordinary 
capital, has undertaken to go without a dividend thereon until a 
dividend equalisation reserve of £100,000 has been accumulated. 
This is equivalent to more than three years’ fixed dividend on 
the Preference shares, which, however, are more likely to receive 
their maximum of 10 per cent. than their minimum of 74 per 
cent. The present issue affords an opportunity of acquiring 
these shares at 21s. free of stamp duty and brokerage. 

ao * * 


The other issue worthy of attention is Gilstrap, Earp and 
Company, which is offering 500,000 7 per cent. “* A ’’ Cumulative 
Preference £1 shares at par, and one 5s. Ordinary share for every 
four Preference shares taken, at 10s. This company is an 
amalgamation of five undertakings in the malting industry, 
one characteristic of which is their age, seeing that two were 
founded in 1734 and 1750, whilst the most junior one is 107 years 
old. The prospectus figures are very satisfactory and the shares 
seem to be a good investment. There is, of course, the difficulty 
that a number of people, larger than is commonly assumed, are 


————, 


concerned with the class of industry in which their money jg 
invested. Many such people object to holding shares jn the 
liquor trade. Now a business of this description supplies 
jarge amount of malt to the breweries, but, on the other han 
malt is also largely used in the manufacture of food and othe 
products. Indeed, the same observation holds good of sugar, 
I pose the problem, but will not attempt to answer it. 


a * Pa 


There is very little to say about rubber these days. Stocks 
are falling week by week, but company after company is passj 
its usual dividend as a result of what can hardly be termej 
‘* safeguarding industry.’ The situation was so wittily put by 
the Hon. R. D. Denman, Chairman of the Badek Rubber Estates, 
at the meeting of that company, that some of his remarks age 
worth reproducing : 


In 1926 and 1927 I expressed the view that the Stevenson Scheme 
could only endure if internationalised. It is now obvious that to 
be of practical use that forecast should have continued thy; 
“The Government will make no attempt to internationalise the 
scheme. It will therefore end, and we may expect the Government 
to select a method of ending in disagreement with the wishes of all 
sections of the industry and in defiance both of its own views of 
its welfare and of the opinions of the Committee specially charged 
with its continuous oversight. Doubtless they will allow the scheme 
to live while it permits 100 per cent. export, take all reasonable 
action to encourage belief in its continuance through the next cycle 
of over-production and thereupon abolish it precisely when it is 
controlling excessive production by its maximum restriction of 
export. This will be like knocking away the crutch when it js 
being most heavily leaned on, or destroying a vehicle’s brake when 
the hill is steepest ; a complete stultification of the purpose of the 
instrument in use. Their decision will deprive our Company for 
some time of 50 per cent. of the value of its rubber, without com. 
pensation, and will temporarily halve the value of our shares. It 
will impose upon the industry a wholly unnecessary period of over- 
production. And finally, it will be endorsed by our representatives 
in the House of Commons by a large majority.” I can only confess 
that no such thoughts entered my head and I must apologise fora 


grave underestimate of the possibilities of Governmental incompe- 
tence. 





A. Emit Davies. 
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mH basket,’’ says the proverb. But what ss 
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ga Ald.A.Emil Davies, L.C.C.) the resources of oe 
BE over 30,000 investors are pooled and invested 
ga in over 700 securities totalling more than HH 
EE 6 6.£2,500,000. The degree of safety for your 
= investments becomes incomparably greater . 
wa whilst the bother and expense of constantly H 4 
w= puying, selling and watching shares are us 
wa removed. The trusts have been able to pay Hy 
aa dividends of 7% (without deduction of tax). as 
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